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The wide-spread acceptance of the Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer by airline operators, airplane builders and 
industry in general is the finest possible tribute to its out- 
standing efficiency. It will pay to find out more about this 
outstanding Bendix product. Literature available on request. 


Gendiv SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF =r 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


COSTS LESS—DOES MORE 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for airborne 
or portable-airborne installations with high or low tension 
magneto or battery ignition. Predicts spark plug failure 
before it occurs... checks spark plugs on a large, easy- 
to-read screen ... costs less than comparable analyzers. 


Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 

















































































TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 











First Blow... 











Dear Sir: 

Mr. Giusti’s article Marine Air Over The Pusan Perimeter 
was most interesting and with one exception was technically 
correct. However a “little known nor long remembered” photo 
detachment aboard the USS Valley Forge, CV-45, had the 
privilege of striking the first blow over the air for the Marine 
Corps. 

The MAG-12 photo detachment, as it was known when it 
left the states from El Toro, was attached to the Navy’s Air 
Group Five, then serving aboard the Valley Forge. The de- 
tachment consisted of three officers, 10 enlisted men, and two 
F4U-5Ps. 

On 4 July 1950, just eight days after the Korean outbreak, 
the first blow was struck. The targets were Pyongyang Air- 
field and the railroad marshalling yards. After accomplishing 
their photo mission the photo planes were allowed to strafe 
targets of opportunity. This lasted until 7 August 1950 when 
one of the photo aircraft was shot down by small arms fire 
while strafing a bus-load of enemy troops. With just one 
aircraft the two remaining pilots were restricted to photo flights 





Each month the GazeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and correctiens on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 














for the remainder of the cruise. The unit diary of the Valley 
Forge’s Marine detachment will verify our presence aboard at 
that time. 

Rosert N. WELcn, 

Capt, USMC 

MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 


Yours for the Asking . . . 
Dear Sir: 

In his article in the August 1952 issue of the Gazette, 
MSgt Charles V. Crumb pointed out the need for the Marine 
Corps to set up a formal school for the instruction of Staf 
NCOs and noted a number of specific subjects which should 
be included in such instruction. When I read his article | 
checked our summary of courses offered by the Extension 
School, Marine Corps Schools, and found that all of the sub- 
jects he mentioned—amphibious warfare, the tactical employ. 
ment of infantry, regimental weapons, the limitations and 
capabilities of support weapons, troop leading, logistics, and 
administration—are covered in the Officers Basic Extension 
Course. These are but a fraction of the course. The remainder 
covers essentially the same field as the resident Basic School, 
for our mission is to parallel the instruction given by the resi-. 
dent schools in Quantico. 

All staff noncommissioned officers, regular and reserve, are 
eligible for this course. Hundreds have been awarded diplomas 
and hundreds are taking the course now. Those who are not, 
but who desire to become better trained NCOs—better quali- 
fied NCOs, are invited to enroll. 

E. O. Price, 
Col, USMC 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 
Mistreated “300”... 
Dear Sir: 

I have noted with much interest the complaints received by 
you, from your people in Korea, on the SCR-300. These com- 
plaints are not new, nor are they in all cases justified. 

I was a radioman for three years in the Armored Command 
in WW II, and have had three years in a California National 
Guard signal unit (MSgt), and I would like to point out a 
few items I have discovered that are not new to radio-repait 
personnel, and may be of some help in keeping better com- 
munications via the “300,” and any other set that is liable to 
be handled by uninstructed personnel. 

I once had to investigate the sets (SCR-300s) that were 
turned into the division for repair, to verify the maintenance 
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“You'll save time if you give me the out-of-town 
number you're calling. 

through faster when you “That way I can put your call through with- 

Call by Number out first calling ‘Information’ in the distant city. 


Long Distance calls go 









“Your own call goes through faster. And you 
help speed the service for everyone. That’s espe- 
cially important now, when so many urgent defense 
calls are on the Long Distance lines.” 


A HELPFUL HINT— Start today to build up a list 
of out-of-town telephone numbers. Write down 
those you already know. If there's a new number 
you don't have —or an old one you've forgotten 
— be sure to add it to the list when the operator 









gives it to you. 
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Smith & Wesson Revolvers, High Standard Pistols 
Winchester Rifles & Shotguns, Western Ammunition 
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YOU CAN RELY ON EVALUATED GEAR! 


Write for Military Discounts & Shipping Information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Showroom: ’ 
| Woodland Dr. Quantico, Va. Telephone: 
Triangle, Va. Triangle 80-J 
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Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


U. 5S. Marine Corps 
Outfitters Exclusively 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


Complete uniforms, shirts, pants, 
ties, covers, emblems, hand-sewn 
campaign ribbons, approved swords 
available for immediate delivery. 
Also engraved cards with plate. 


Uniforms made to measure. 
Delivery time ranges from three 
to thirty days. 

















officer’s suspicions that the sets were “dead” due to mis. 
handling of one type or another. These sets all were turned 
in at one time, prior to a troop movement exercise, so we had 
all the sets that were out of order in the entire division at one 
given time. 

Four sets had the batteries in backwards. These we did not 
include in the total of mistreated sets. 

We had a total of 51 per cent of the sets out of order due 
to mishandling. 

This was terrible so we put out the following rules and saw 
to it that personnel abided by them: 

1. Give the radio the same care you would your side arms. 

2. Pin the responsibility on the person carrying the set, 
regardless of rank or grade. Check it when you receive it. 

3. If the set fails, change the batteries. If that doesn’t 
work, inspect it visually. If the cause can’t be repaired with 
your fingers, send it to signal repair. 

4. Always carry a fresh change of batteries. When in 
doubt, put in fresh ones. 

5. Brief all personnel that may have to use the set on the 
care and use, before entering the field. 

These rules are simple, so is the care of the “300.” It is a 
good set and rugged too, considering the beating it takes. 

Think back and you can, I’m sure, remember seeing one of 
these sets being mauled in some manner or another. I’ve seen 
the case opened in a downpour with no attempt to cover the 
opening. Later when the set failed, it was cussed for being a 
“300.” I’ve also seen antenna wires jammed in, and the leads 
that are in the bottom left out with the lid forced down over 
them. This leaves a gap in the rubber gasket, not to mention 
what it does to the wires. The strap is for carrying, not for 
hanging on the side of a vehicle. And above all, keep the 
“300” clean and closed, and don’t ever poke pencils, etc. into 
the tubes and connections inside the “works.” 

Douctas J. Craic, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Old Slouch Hat... 
Dear Sir: 

LtCol Heinl’s The Old Slouch Hat (Gazette, June 1950) 
recalls an article the Gazetre ran 33 years ago when Col 
John H. Russell was editor; The Uniform, by Col George C. 
Thorpe, USMC (See volume IV, No. 2, June 1919). 

He had this to say about felt military headgear: 

“It was in the [Cromwellian}] period that the primal an- 
cestor of the American campaign hat was born: the helmet was 
displaced by a gray broad-brimmed felt hat, the brim of which 
has periodically tempted manipulation—two sides up making 
the cocked hat of the eighteenth century; one side up, the field 
hat of the Boer War; and straight-brim the American cam- 
paign hat of several generations.” 

Col Thorpe’s paragraph clearly supports the Hein! inference 
that the shooter’s hat is almost as traditional as his shoulder 
weapon. It was a standard item of uniform when professional 
sea officers appeared on the military stage, and when Britain 
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ALONG THESE LINES | 


TO move men fast... to get things done, 

use the Scheduled Certificated Airlines. Only these 
Airlines move individuals or large groups with 
the speed that’s geared to modern military needs. 
Only these Airlines rise to the challenge when 

the Military really wants action! 





AIR TRAVEL (Official or Furlough) 
saves TIME .. MONEY .. MANPOWER 


INSURANCE . . Only on SCHEDULED Certificated 
Airlines; $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25; 

covers Stateside and much foreign travel 

— personal or official. 


10% DISCOUNT for official Military Air Travel 
on TRs. .. . covers Full Service. 


m Scheduled Certificated Airlines 
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ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 
PIONEER AIR LINES 
RESORT AIRLINES 
ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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Than 5000 Marine Corps Officers 


. enjoy the benefits of United Services 
Automobile Association Insurance. Only 
commissioned and warrant officers are eli- 
gible for membership. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers shared in $2,995,269.00 dividend re- 
turned to our policyholders during 1951. 
Write for information on how you can 
profit from membership in this exclusive 
30-year-old association. 
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UNITED SERVICES Automobile Association 
Dept. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street - San Antonio 8, Texas 
Without obligation, send information on automobile insurance: 





Car Year Make Model Body Type.___.. Pass. Capacity 





Serial No... Motor No. No. Cyls.__Cost___. Date Purch.___New or Used__ 


Factory Price Current Year & State Registration 








Age of Youngest Driver in your Hou 
Is Cor Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and from Work? .....Yes__._.No —_. 


Name & Rank 








Military Addr 


If car not at above address, give location of car 
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organized the maritime regiment from which today’s Marines 
descend. 

One needn’t let his imagination run too far to see how the 
18th century tricorn and our Navy’s full-dress cocked hat both 
reflect an effort to retain Old Slouch’s unique feature (“it . . . 
kept the sun out of your eyes and the rain out of your neck”) 
but eliminate individualistic brim manipulation. 

Perhaps there is a hint of the future in the twin facts that 
when Cromwell and the U.S. Marines adopted the slouch hat, 
it replaced a steel helmet. Could that make Heinl a prophet 
of the atomic age? 

If you print this letter, please send the fee to the Forrestal 
Fellowship, c/o Superintendent, U.S. Naval Academy. 

W. H. Russett, 
Annapolis, Md. 










Dear Sir: 


LtCol Hein! might have gone still farther back in history in 
his nostalgic article on The Old Slouch Hat in the June 
issue of the GazetTe. Its ancestry traces directly to the first 
military headgear worn by troops serving the infant United 
States of America: the so-called cocked hat of the Continental 
Line in the Revolution, which in actuality was a circular felt 
job with the brim turned up in three places to give it its char- 
acteristically triangular appearance. No doubt the gripes rang 
loud and strong when this reasonably useful covering gave way 
to the ridiculous shako of the early 19th century when troops 
actually went into combat wearing the comic opera costume on 
which the present West Point dress uniform is modeled. 

I don’t think one has to be a Tory, as Colonel Heinl puts it, 
to lament the passing of the campaign hat; not, that is, if you 
have worn one on field service and been able to contrast its 
many virtues with the shortcomings of the various monstrosities 
that have succeeded it. But let’s not give up hope. Fighting 
conditions on the plains of the West brought in the Hardee 
hat to replace the shakos, kepis, and assorted fancy headgear 
of a stuffy parade-ground era. With uniforms of today becom- 
ing increasingly utilitarian, there should be a good chance of 
history repeating itself. In the meanwhile, more power to our 
cobbers, the Aussies, for keeping the shining example before 
the military world. (Uniform Board please note.) 

F. O. Houcn, 
LtCol, USMCR 
Washington, D. C. 
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TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
---a happy interlude for busy service men 


@ More to see ... more to do. . . more to enjoy! 

That’s why soldiers, sailors, marines and airmen like to travel by train. 

@ There’s plenty of opportunity to see the country—and plenty of good company 
to help you enjoy it. Room to roam around . . . real meals and real beds 

. . . reliable schedules. On orders or on leave, travel by train— 

the complete transportation system that makes every trip a real morale-builder! 


SAVE 10% 


10% discount allowed for all military travel 
on transportation requests. 


Also reduced fare for furloughees. 


Railroads 


of the United States 


TTT cL CUT LT 


America’s only complete transportation system 
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Night Strike . . . 


/ 


Dear Sir: 
As an erstwhile member of VMF(N)-513, “Flying Night- 


mares,” in Korea, I scrutinized the night intruder pictures in 
your May 1952 issue with a critical eye, and found nothing 
lacking. 

These drawings are so realistic that all of us in the all- 
weather training squadron who participated in Korean night- 
intruder operations could visualize ourselves in the cockpit, 
diving under the flares, while keeping a wary eye on the sur- 
rounding hills, barely visible through the haze and darkness. 
Looking for that “fat target,” a convoy of trucks, we remem- 





IMMEDIATE SAVINGS NOW 
ON COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates 
on this complete, low cost automobile policy. . . Protec- 
tion against loss from bodily injury and property damage 
liability . . . medical payments . . . accidental death .. . 
comprehensive personal liability . . . comprehensive fire 
and theft coverage. Covers collision damage to, your car. 
Covers towing. Especially designed for preferred members 
of the United States Marine Corps. Once a policy holder, 
insurance is always available to you. 


WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


Floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in the 
U.S. or abroad. This policy protects your household 
goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry, and valuable 
personal effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 
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ber the keen excitement when we found it, the disappointment 
when we didn’t, and the frustration if it melted away in the 
darkness before we could get on it with our bombs, napalm, 
and 20mm. 

It was a great experience and you have helped perpetuate 
it for us. We wonder if any full size reproductions of the 
artist’s drawings are available. We would like to mount them 
in a place of honor in our pilots’ ready room for all to see. 

E. C. Carson, 
LtCol, USMC 
MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 


More Scout-Snipers . . . 
Dear Sir: 

A hearty “Well done, sir” to LtCol Victor J. Croizat for 
his contribution to the May issue of the Gazetre (Mechanize 
for Mobility). 

This exceptionally well written and certainly timely article 
deserves the attention of all those who may serve as possible 
organizers, or even as members of a Marine division in the 
future. 

I find myself especially in concurrence with the colonel’s 
views concerning a strengthened reconnaissance unit for the 
division. How about activation of a school similar to the old 
“scout-sniper” instructional setup to furnish trained personnel 
for such an enlarged intelligence organization? 

It is believed, however, that the suggested squad-size per- 
sonnel carrier would hamper more than aid the infantry in a 
tactical situation. What draws fire more than a vehicle in a 
tactical maneuver? Instead, why not more 6x6s organic to the 
regiment, or to the separate battalions of the colonel’s proposed 
T/O? They would be a big help to the non-tactical move- 
ment of foot soldiers in terrain where roads are usable. The 
solution to rapid transport of gravel-crunchers in situations 
where no roads are available is, of course, the helicopter. 

As for actual movement of the infantryman under fire, the 
best technique is still, and probably will remain—creep and 
crawl! 

A. W. ANnTHony, Jr., 
IstLt, USMC 
San Diego, Calif. 


Ribbons on Shirts .. . 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to make an observation. It looks like anything 
but the Marine Corps when one sees Marines wearing their 
ribbons on khaki shirts. 

Keep up the good work. It takes me three hours to read 
the Gazette including “ads” while lying in my sack on a 
summer’s evening. I have only one complaint to make. After. 
I get through reading an issue I have to wait a whole month 
for another one. 

Wituiam F. McDonnell, 
Maj, USMCR 
Washington, D. C. 
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salutes the Independent Telephone Industry 


‘hive are 5,417 independent telephone companies in the United 
4 States ... operating 10,985 central offices, serving 
more than 8,250,000 telephones. Many of these companies are 
among the most modern in the land— with automatic dial 
switching equipment matching the world’s finest facilities. Since 1897 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company has helped 
independents to grow, to prosper, t' modernize. Throughout 
the independent industry, Kellogg has long been 
recognized as the pioneer, the leader in the conception, perfection 
and introduction of new and superior equipment. 


Now, as it joins the world-wide family of International Telephone 
! and Telegraph Corporation, Kellogg is proud to salute 
the independent telephone industry and its millions of subscribers; 
With IT&T facilities added to its own, Kellogg is in an 


even sounder position than ever before to serve the industry. 


Za.f 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY «+ 6650 South Cicero Avenue + Chicago 38, Illinois 
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And what a difference 
you'll see in your 
BRAGG uniform, 
tailored by master 
craftsmen to strict 

regulation from 
fabrics fully approved 
by the Marine Corps 

Uniform Board. 


And there’s a real 
difference in price too, 
because you can buy 
through your Marine 
Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop. 


Special service on 
mail orders. Write 
today for prices. 

















BRAGG UNIFORM CO. INC. 


Washington, D. C. e 1306 ‘tH’”’ Street N. W. 
Baltimore, Md. © 318 West Baltimore St. 


EXCLUSIVE SUPPLIERS FOR THE 


Marine Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop 


Quantico, Va. 
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“The Old Esprit” .. . 
Dear Sir: 
I am enclosing $5.50 for a two-year subscription to the 
Gazette. I am under the impression this makes me eligible 
for membership in the Marine Corps Association and a 10. 
per cent discount on books. 
I have purchased Volume I of Machine Guns and am in- 
terested in Volumes II and III. Are they in print? Are they 
available to me? And if so, how much? 
Was very pleased with The Old Slouch Hat, by LtCol R. D. 
Heinl, Jr. Am afraid we lost more than just a piece of cloth- 
ing, when the field hat was retired. Will be glad to see the 
article on voluntary service mentioned in amswer to General 
Thomas’ letter. With men like Gen Thomas and Col Heinl 
aboard we can still hope to see a resurgence of the old esprit 
de corps which made a Marine know that he and the Corps 
were a little different and better than the rest. 
I am enclosing a check for $104.72 to include payment for 
my two-year subscription and the 19 books on the list at- 
tached hereto. 
Jack T. Y. Harker, 
Sgt, USMC 
Korea 

Ep: Volumes II and III of Machine Guns have not been 


_ released as yet. The 19 books about the Marine Corps 


that you ordered should keep you busy until the two 
machine gun volumes are on sale. 


1.D. Tags... 


















Dear Sir: 
The April 1952 Gazette contained a letter by Maj Lloyd 
which is timely indeed in that it indicates that a battalion 
sergeant major can be misinformed as to the decisions made 
and promulgated by Headquarters Marine Corps regarding 
administrative matters. I say this without facetiousness nor 
disparagement toward the major or the sergeant major, be- 
cause I worked on this problem while at Headquarters, and 
recommended the equipment allowances, but did not learn the 
details of the final action taken until Maj Lloyd’s letter sent 
me on a search for the answer. The answer is contained in 
Marine Corps Memorandum 98-51 of 8 November 1951. 
Briefly the solution to the problem consists of providing the 
means for Marine Corps commands to definitively relieve 
the medical department of the Navy of the responsibility of 
providing Marine Corps personnel with identification tags. It 
also prescribes the addressograph (Army) type plate as the 
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standard for the Marine Corps. 

To effect the change, the major establishments—the recruit 
depots, and the large FMF bases and air stations on each 
coast, Pendleton, El Toro, Lejeune, and Cherry Point—are 
equipped with the electrically operated machines to turn out 
new style I.D. tags for large numbers of personnel. Thus 
prectically every Marine arriving in the combat area should 
already be furnished his tags. To replace lost tags, or to fur- 
nish them for individuals who have not received prior issue, 
division headquarters companies, wing headquarters squadrons, 
and certain service command units are provided with machines 
and blanks for embossing tags in the field. And in the everit 
a casualty is found to be without a tag, the graves registration 
platoon of the division service battalion is also equipped with 
an embossing machine and a supply of blanks to provide tags 
for the remains and for the grave marker. 

I think a careful reading of Marine Corps Memorandum 
98-51 will satisfy the major, his sergeant major, and all com- 
manders and administrators that the system established will 
etuminate the former impasse that often existed. The real back- 
bone of the system is that now the commander, who has the 
primary interest in the matter, has been clearly given the re- 
sponsibility for its execution, and also the means for fulfilling 
the responsibility. 

Eucene A. Dueser, Jr., 
LtCol, USMC 
Oceanside, Calif. 


Know Your Staff... 
Dear Sir: 

My congratulations to LtCol William R. Watson, Jr., on 
his extremely well written article, The S-2’s Crystal Ball. By 
eliminating the sometimes boring language of the training 
manual, Col Watson has presented us with the essential func- 
tions of the much-maligned member of a commander’s staff. 
With this article as a beginning, perhaps additional articles 
of equal calibre may be forthcoming on the functions of vari- 
ous other members of the general and special staffs. 

A relationship that has many NCOs and junior officers con- 
fused is the inter-relation between the supply officer and the 
S-4. I’m sure an article on this subject would be most infor- 
mative and interesting to the majority of the readers of the 
GAZETTE. 

Cuartes J. Ketty, 
IstLt, USMC 
Washington, D. C. 


Speed-up Needed .. . 
Dear Sir: 

The American services have accepted the policy of awarding 
decorations more liberally than during WW I. This has been 
done not by lowering high standards but by creating the 
Bronze Star and Letter of Commendation. These awards recog- 
nize heroism or superior service below that required for the 
higher awards. 

From recent experience I feel a great deal of the morale 
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value of an award is lost to the unit and the individual because 
of the period which elapses between the time of the recommen- 
dation and the presentation. 

To save time, SecNav delegated authority to the Command. 
er, Naval Forces, Far East, with power to further delegate 
this authority to the Ist Mar Div and the Ist Mar Air Wing 
to authorize awards up to and including the Silver Star, but 
still the time consumed is such that the individual is often 
transferred or the episode partially forgotten. If the Ist 
Mar Div could in turn delegate the authority to regiments 
to award the lowest and most numerous awards, the Letter 
of Commendation, this time lag would be shortened. 

This system would lessen the cases for review by the division 
boards of awards and give it more time to expedite the higher 
awards. 

Wiuuam W. Waicut, 
Maj, USMCR 
Washington, D. C. 


GAZETTE Coins Word... 
DEAar Sir: 
What is this interesting new word “generalically” in the 
footnote on page 38 of Reginald Hargreaves’ article in the 
July number. Could it be you mean generically? 
Rosert H. WIx.iams, 
Col, USMC 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ep: The colonel is right. 


Battle Lessons ... 





Dear Sir: 

Your most excellent Message Center, which invites com- 
ments on battle theories and training expedients, has given me 
a place to voice my ideas, and consequently, I hope, help out 
a few line-company Marines. 

In action on May 9 of this year, while attached to the Ist 
platoon, Able Co, 5th Marines, I saw three riJemen wounded 
by our own mortar fire, and all because there was no way to 
signal the mortars to lift their fire when the Ist platoon 
jumped off in the assault. A signal pistol would have done 
the trick. 

Secondly, with the armored vest (really tops), troops have 
a tendency to hook the spoon of the grenade in the top pocket 
for convenient carrying. Don’t do it! One round of “incom- 
ing,” you hit the deck, and when you get up to move on 
you’ve lost your grenades. Perhaps, as one Marine suggested, 
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an extra canteen cover for carrying grenades is the answer. 


Since I’m in an antitank assault platoon, I do a lot of mine 
clearing for patrols, and I’ve noticed that the individual 
Marine could stand more schooling on mine disposal. The 
Chinese will mine profusely if given the opportunity, so we 
should balance their work with more instruction on our part. 

In closing, let me say everyone in our platoon liked Danger! 
Mines by LtCol Harry W. Edwards, in your April issue. (Also 
Lessons Learned Up North by 1stLt William J. Davis.) A 
note on his paragraph on tactics in the field: stay on the trail. 
That’s right, one step off the trail and you’re on the casualty 
list. 

The magazine? Tops! 

RicHArRD FELDMANN, 
Cpl, USMC 


Korea 


Timeless “YOUR” not “UR”... 
Dear Sir: 

I write to point attention to a matter which is admittedly 
minor if taken at face value but which is indicative of the 
gradual waning of the stringent administrative procedures for 
which the old “Tops,” sergeants-major, and adjutants of the 
Corps were once famous. 

An unofficial survey of dispatch and field message traffic 
emanating from all echelons of command indicates that many 
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impromptu and “unauthorized abbreviations are being em- 
ployed. One specific example of this is the continued use of 
REUR or UR when JANAP gives YOUR, MY, URLTR, 
MYSPDLTR, etc., as specific examples of proper, abbrevia- 
tions to be used when it is intended to make reference to 
previous correspondence. UR may not be used alone. 

Another case in point-is the use of M/SGT, T/SGT, and 
S/SGT as abbreviations for master, technical, and staff ser- 
geant respectively. Both the Naval Correspondence Manual 
and JANAP 132 gives the correct abbreviations as MSGT, 
TSGT, and SSGT for Marine personnel. Further, the latter 
authority also sets these forth as the proper ones for Army 
and Air Force noncommissioned officers. 

“Nit picking” and petty? Perhaps, but little drops of wa- 
ter wear away big stones and this same indifference and relax- 
ing of standards can be noticed in other administrative pro- 
cedures. 

The Marine Corps Manual, Naval Correspondence Manual, 
and JANAP are explicit, let us observe them. The “work 
load and shortage of experienced personnel” cannot be ac- 
cepted as a valid excuse for such discrepancies. Remedial ac- 
tion cannot be effected completely by written directives, it is a 
matter of personnel responsibility and integrity for each and 
every officer. Let us make the Marine Corps as “Number 
One” in its paper work as it is in other things. 

J. B. Carpenter, Jr., 
Maj, USMC 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
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Notes on Our Authors 


Articles like Assault Land- 
ing in Egypt, page 44, seem 
to come naturally for Henry 
I Shaw, ex-Marine and a 
historian with Historical 
Branch, Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. He enlisted in 
1944, served overseas with 
the Ist Mar Div on Okinawa 
and in China, and was discharged in 1946. After 
getting his AB degree in history at Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan, and his MA in history at Co- 
lumbia University, he was recalled to active duty 
in 1950 and worked as GAZETTE editorial assistant 
until his separation as a sergeant last year. 


In On Time and Space, page 32, 

IstLt Norman D. Phillips comes 

up with a few pointers on dealing 

with the public press. Lt Phillips 

was commissioned in June 1945 

and saw service on Guam, and in 

Tientsin and Peiping, China. 

Transferred into the Reserve in 

1947, he was recalled in 1950. Lt 

Phillips wrote his article while a public information 
officer for the Southern Recruiting Area. He has 
now returned to civilian life as a reporter for the 


Wichita Falls (Texas) Record News. 


Capt Alex W. Bealer, III, 
is the author of Command 
Post Minute Men, page 41, 
which proposes a way of or- 
ganizing Headquarters and 
Service Co as a standby anti- 
guerrilla force. Bealer now 
is an officer in the 2d Mar 
Div. He enlisted in March 
1942 and saw overseas service in 1944 with the 
14th Antiaircraft Bn. A graduate of Emory Uni- 
versity, he was commissioned in 1945. 


Fire Mission Rockets, page 16, is the story of the 
potent 4.5-inch rocket in Korea. It was written by 
Capt E. A. Bailey who spent more than a year in 
Korea with the FMF rocket battery attached to the 





llth Marines, first as executive officer and then as 
commanding officer. An NROTC graduate of Duke 
University, he was commissioned in February 1945. 
Before Korea, he saw service in Tsingtao, China, 
and as naval gunfire spotter in Hawaii with the 
Army. Capt Bailey now is stationed at Parris Island. 


A veteran artilleryman, LtCol 
Frederick S. Aldridge, capably 
tackles an infantry problem in 
Amphibious Infiltrations, page 36. 
Col Aldridge is a graduate of the 
artillery school at Quantico and 
the Army’s artillery school at Fort 
Sill. He served overseas with the 
Ist and 2d Mar Divs in World 
War II and wears the Purple Heart, Air Medal, 
Navy Commendation Ribbon, and the Presidential 
Unit Citation. A graduate of the Senior Course, he 
is now a tactics instructor at Marine Corps Educa- 
tional Center, Quantico. 


MSgt John Bois is the author 
of the article, $10,000 Oversight, 
page 56, which offers some tips 
on avoiding financial pitfalls in 
selecting insurance beneficiaries 
and options. Bois, 33, joined up 
in 1937, now is personal affairs 
chief at the Marine Corps Air 
Station, Cherry Point, N. C. Dur- 
ing WW II he saw duty with antiaircraft units at 
Camp Lejeune and on Guam. He is a native of 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Conduct Marks in the SRB, page 12, is the work 
of MSgt Alexander Welter, Marine Corps recruiter 
at Beckley, W. Va. His 18 years service includes 

duty at Washington, D. C., 
Peiping and Shanghai, Chi- 
na, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia, Parris Island, and 
Camp Pendleton, with “short 
periods at other stations 
along the way.” In WW II, 
Welter served with the 5th 
Mar Div and was a sergeant 
major on Okinawa. 




















‘Flying Carry-All’ for the Army Field Forces — 
Increasing numbers of Sikorsky H-19’s are coming off 
production lines in the traditional olive-drab colors of 
the U. S. Army. They will be vital components of the 
Army’s- newly organized Helicopter Transport Com- 
panies which have the important assignment of giving 
logistic and tactical support for the ground forces. 

In Army service, helicopters will be used _for personnel 
and cargo transport, observation and reconnaissance, 


wire laying, courier service, evacuation of the wounded 
and all the other duties for which they have proved so 
indispensable in Korea. 

Adoption of the Sikorsky H-19 by the Army has made 
its use unanimous with. America’s military services. 
Other modifications of this basic type helicopter have 
already been established as standard and important 


items_of equipment with the Air Force, the Navy, the 


Marine -Corps and the Coast Guard. 
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By Capt Edward A. Bailey 
ILLUSTRATED BY CPL ROY THOMPSEN 


# “Woop CHaArLic? Tus is Woop! GoT ANOTHER 
fire mission for you. Bounce over to Wildfire and get 
the dope! Have many Reds for you.” 

Wood Charlie Six is on the way and Wood Charlie Five 
is rushing the 4.5-inch rocket battery to a rendezvous 
area. It won’t be long before the Reds are feeling the 
effects of a flashing hail of rockets unleashed by a hard- 
hitting outfit that moves like clockwork. 

“What is the rocket battery? How does it work? What 
can it do? What weapons does it use? How do I go 
about getting its fire?” These questions and many more 
are being asked time and again by battalien, company, 
and platoon commanders. When a newspaper corre- 
spondent tried to find out what the rocket battery was 
all about, one battery commander replied, “It’s just like 
a fireman’s job without the shiny brass pole!” 

The 4.5-inch Rocket Battalion is a separate war-strength 
unit assigned to an area Fleet Marine Force. Each bat- 
tery in the rocket battalion is available for assignment to 
a corps, division, task force, etc., according to the needs 
of that organization for a particular type operation. After 
assignment to corps, a battery may be kept under corps 
control or may be further attached to a division and as- 
signed to the artillery regiment of that division. Batteries 
are not normally attached to regimental or smaller size 
infantry units exeept when such units are in a separate 
action where the need for rockets is clearly foreseen. 

A captain, thoroughly based in the principles of field 
artillery and rocket artillery, commands a 4.5-inch rocket 
battery and also performs the duties of the rocket battery 
liaison officer and heads the headquarters section. 


It takes only seconds for a Marine rocket 
battery to hit the enemy with 144 rounds. 
That’s the punch it can deliver with one 


volley—or “ripple” —as rocketmen call it 








Like a fireman's job, but without the brass pole 


Artillery armament for the 4.5-inch rocket battery con- 
sists of six multiple rocket launchers. The rocket launcher 
is a light (1270 lbs.) , mobile, towed weapon with 24 tubes 
arranged in a cluster of three banks of eight tubes each. 
These tubes, plus a two-wheel carriage, and the necessary 
electrical ignition equipment just about completes the de- 
scription. The rocket itself is a spin-type projectile weigh- 
ing 42.5 lbs., and is loaded into the muzzle of the tube by 
hand. The launcher is capable of coarse adjustment in 
elevation and traverse utilizing direct and indirect sight- 
ing, and it is moved to the firing position by a one-and- 
one-half ton truck. 


@® THE ROCKET LAUNCHER 
is an area-type weapon with 
intermediate range capabili- 
ties, and is designed to sup- 
plement the fires of other 
weapons, particularly those 
of heavy mortars and light 
field artillery. Rocket launch- 
ers contribute to the action 
by reinforcing other fires, 
adding volume, weight of 
metal, and concussion effect. 
The FMF rocket battery re- 
lieves the organic division ar- 
tillery weapons from many 
area targets at intermediate 
ranges and allows it to con- 
centrate on the more distant 
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and close-in area targets and those targets requiring 
more accurate fire. 


@ A ROCKET BATTERY equipped with six multiple rocket 
launchers can deliver a large volume of fire in a short 
period of time. One volley, or “ripple,” of rockets can do 
as much damage to the enemy as eight field artillery bat. 
talions firing simultaneously a one round mission. The 
weight of metal, volume, shock, and concussion effect is 
tremendous! 

The large, but always the same dispersion pattern at a 
given range makes the rockets ideally suited for attack of 
area targets. But this dispersion is dangerous for bar- 
rages close-in to friendly troops. The rockets can, how- 
ever, deliver good enfilade fire at short ranges across the 
front of friendly troops. This is because the dispersion 
pattern is long and narrow rather than short and wide. 
Similarly, advantage may be taken of the fact that as the 
maximum range is approached the dispersion pattern 
gradually changes from a long oval to that of a circle. 
The rocket battery commander considers the dispersion 
pattern and the target in assigning the firing position to 
be used. If the target is too close to the troops and there’s 
no suitable firing position off to the flanks, it is a job for 
direct support field artillery. 

When we compare rockets with other artillery we find 
that rockets have: 

A distinctive flash and considerable blast. 

A larger volume of fire. 

A much greater rate of fire. 

Less accuracy. 

A much shorter maximum range. 

Rockets are at their best when firing surprise mass fire 
on area targets. They also do a good job reinforcing 
direct support artillery in preparation fires. 

The rocket battery is fast moving and hard charging, 


He’s sighting at a stick, but the 24 rockets will hit an enemy position 








If you think there’s excitement here, imagine what the receiving end must be like 


and there’s good reason for it to be. The close-in firing 
position made necessary by the short-range rockets, the 
brilliant flash and blast of the rockets, the billowing 
smoke and dust—all demand an outfit that can get into 
position, fire, and get out on the double before the enemy 
does some pummeling of its own. On several instances it 
was very definitely brought home to the rocket crews that 
the speed insisted on in training for clearing the position 
area paid off. Battery positions have been interdicted by 
enemy fire during and after firing, and the fire was not 
always limited to enemy artillery and mortars! On one 
occasion during the Chinese attack in April, 1951, the 
battery displaced under enemy small arms fire, occupied 
a firing position, and delivered a direct fire ripple at a 
range of 300 yards! 


® WITH THE LIMITED RANGE of the rocket, difficulties 
of terrain, and a wide division frontage, it is necessary 
that control of the rocket battery in Korea be decentral- 
ized. In support of the division, the rocket battery nor- 
mally operates from a rendezvous area generally near the 
center of the division zone of action. The most desirable 
rendezvous area is one located slightly to the rear of the 
light field artillery battalion and quickly accessible to 
the best road net. The rendezvous area serves as the bat- 
tery headquarters, supply dump, ammunition dump, liv- 
ing area, and headquarters for battery operations. 

The firing battery is prepared to move out of the ren- 
dezvous area on a moment’s notice to any one of the 
previously reconnoitered firing positions and deliver sup- 
porting fire for the infantry. In the event of an early 
morning preparation or whenever the battery is assigned 
a mission of supporting the main effort, the firing bat- 
tery leaves its rendezvous area and stays in the vicinity 
of the command post of the supported unit. The battery 
service section assumes the security of the battery ren- 


dezvous area. In Korea the firing battery was often ab- 
sent from its rendezvous area for several days, which 
meant that supplies had to keep pace with the advance— 
no small job! 


@ THE BATTERY COMMANDER and the reconnaissance 
officer keep in close touch with the artillery regimental 
commander, infantry regimental and battalion command- 
ers, and the artillery liaison officers. The reconnaissance 
officer reconnoiters the division zone of action constantly 
for possible firing positions and keeps a complete situation 
map. Firing position areas and their capabilities are plot- 
ted and forwarded to the artillery regimental S-3 and artil- 
lery liaison officers with the infantry regiments on the 
line. This constant and continuous reconnaissance of the 
front keeps the rocket battery up to date on the tactical 
situation, conditions of the road net, and possible battal- 
ion position areas. The rocket battery commander is able 
to supply the artillery regimental commander and S-3 
with first-hand information several times daily. This in- 
formation also enables the rocket battery commander to 
make intelligent recommendations to the artillery com- 
mander concerning the use of rockets. He can be, in 
effect, another valuable pair of eyes for the artillery com- 
mander and his staff. 

The communication section of a rocket battery in the 
field gets quite a workout. Practically all of the intra- 
battery communication is by radio. The battery com- 
mander and the reconnaissance officer at all times main- 
tain radio communication with the executive officer at 
the battery rendezvous area in order to alert him for fire 
missions. Wire communication with artillery headquar- 
ters is maintained at all times within the battery ren- 
dezvous area. All field artillery fire direction nets, the 
artillery regiment fire direction and command nets, as 
well as the artillery air spot nets, are available to the 
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rocket battery commander. 

The battery commander’s main job is to obtain and 
coordinate rocket fire missions. He does this in various 
ways: 

By forward observer requests to battalion liaison off- 
cers or battalion fire direction center. 

By battalion artillery liaison officers upon request of 
the supported unit. 

By artillery regiment liaison officers upon request of 
the supported unit. 

Through the artillery regiment S-3. 

By liaison with infantry regiment and battalion com- 
manders, and artillery liaison officers. 

On all occasions the coordination of the mission is the 
same. The rocket battery commander reports to the in- 
fantry regimental or battalion artillery liaison officer and 
obtains all information pertaining to the mission. Such 
information includes: 

Location of center of target. 

Shape and size of the target. 

Type and nature of the target—whether personnel in 
open, entrenched troops, fortifications, light vehicles, etc. 
Purpose—neutralization, harassing, destruction, etc. 

Time of opening fire—whether on call, when ready, 
or prearranged as to time or signal. 

Special instructions—observation, registration, etc. 

After receiving this information the battery commander 
alerts his executive and reconnaissance officers and then 
contacts the supporting arms center. SAC gives him the 
location of front lines, friendly patrols, aircraft in the 
area, such as close support aircraft, rescue craft, or air 
spot aircraft, and firing restrictions imposed by artillery 
regiment or FSCC. He then tells the executive officer to 
lead the firing battery to one of the firing positions, tak- 
ing into account the range and dispersion pattern which 
the mission demands. 


@® WHEN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER gets the word from 
his battery commander he moves the battery to a forward 
rendezvous area and stands by ready to move into a firing 
position. As soon as he gets the location of the target 
and firing position he notifies the reconnaissance officer 
and leads the firing battery to the position. Then, with 
the help of the fire direction personnel, the executive offi- 
cer lays the battery and directs the firing of the mission. 
Immediately after the mission is fired the executive 
officer displaces the battery to its forward rendezvous 
area. If there are no more missions he returws. with the 
battery to the battery rendezvous area and reloads prime 
movers with ammunition. If there are more missions, he 
contacts the maintenance officer who sends up more am- 
munition. 
The battery commander must inform the artillery bat- 
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talion commander whenever a rocket mission is to be fired 
within his zone of support. He must try to get reports 
from observers on the effect of a mission so that correc- 
tions may be made to missions that follow. The rocket 
commander must also inform the artillery regiment of all 
missions fired. 

A large measure of the effectiveness of rocket fires de- 
pends on the selection of targets. Area targets are the 
best for rockets. Extended harassing and interdiction 
missions are generally impracticable because of the large 
number of launcher positions required, and the problem 
of ammunition resupply. Some examples of appropriate 
rocket fire missions are as follows: 

Enemy troops in the open, in assembly areas, or 
trenches. Fuze quick and delay are very effective against 
targets of this nature. 

Enemy command posts. 

Enemy supply installations. 

Formations of armored vehicles, light tanks, or self- 
propelled guns. 

Enemy vehicle assembly areas. 

Enemy strong points, light field fortifications, and 
centers of resistance. The heavy blanket of fire put down 
by a ripple of rockets often breaks up centers of resist- 
ance encountered in the attack. 

Reinforcing the- fires of other artillery units, par- 
ticularly preparation fires. 

If it can possibly be done, rocket fires should be pre- 
arranged and carefully integrated into the artillery fire 
plans. As with other artillery fires, rocket fires may be 
fired on call. Although targets of opportunity are gen- 
erally unsuited for rocket fire, a well trained rocket bat- 
tery in a close-up rendezvous area sometimes can fire 
quickly enough to catch the enemy before he has dis- 
persed. The rocket battery engaged many such targets in 
support of the infantry by advancing by bounds. In this 
manner and by maintaining direct liaison with the infan- 
try unit, it was able to occupy a firing position and fire 
within minutes after receiving target information. 

When the left flank division gave way during the Chi- 
nese attack near the Hwachon Reservoir in April 1951. 
and it was necessary for the Ist Mar Div to pull back to 
the vicinity of Hongchon, a rocket battery was placed in 
direct support of the 1st Marines. This battery was as- 
signed to the rear guard battalion and fired on many 
targets of opportunity. During this operation the bat- 
tery commander remained with the regimental artillery 
liaison officer in the supporting arms center and main- 
tained communications with the executive officer at the 
battery. 

Possessing tremendous on-the-spot firepower, the 4.5- 
inch rocket is a new and effective form of artillery 
support for the infantryman. Used in its proper role. 


it can do much to fill the gap between the artillery and 
US @ MC 


the smaller high-trajectory weapons. 
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By MSgt Alexander Welter 


Every Marine joins an outfit with a 5.0. 
From then on it’s up to him whether he 
keeps it or whittles it away with offenses 


@ SEMI-ANNUALLY YOU CAN WALK INTO ANY MARINE 
Corps office and find scattered all over the place, in piles 
of 20 to 50 or 100, the service record books of .everyone 


in that organization. 
about to take place. 


The men are to be awarded their semi-annual marking 
in conduct. According to the Manual, marks in conduct 
will be given for all periods, and each mark except the 
semi-annual mark should reflect conduct for that period 
only. Due consideration will be given interim markings in 
assigning semi-annual marks. This next is very specific 
and very inclusive. Conduct includes, in addition to ob- 
servance of the letter of the law and regulations, con- 


formance to accepted 


CONDUCT MARKS 
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A very interesting operation is 





usage and custom. General bear- 
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ing, attitude, interest, reliability, courtesy, cooperation, 
obedience, adaptability, influence on others, moral fitness, 
and physical fitness, as affected by clean temperate habits, 
are all factors of conduct and should be considered in 
evaluating the Marine. Due care must be exercised that 
the mark as entered is a correct and just indication of the 
Marine’s conduct. The final mark is a factor in determin- 
ing whether the Marine receives an honorable or a gen- 
eral discharge. 


@ Tue Marine Corps MANUAL sets specific standards 
to be used as guides in assigning marks in conduct. It 
also states, however, that full discretion is left to com- 
manding officers to deviate therefrom in individual cases. 
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Let’s see what happens when it comes time to mark the 
service record books of an organization. 


First, the clerk has the unpleasant task of making his 
entries and if he is a conscientious clerk he makes them 
very neatly. After his entries have been made he places 
the service record books in a pile on the commanding 
officer’s desk for the actual marking. 

The commanding officer walks into his office, sees about 
300 books piled in front of him, and knows that he must 
take into consideration, before awarding each man a 
mark, all the previously listed points as well as any court 
martial offenses and non-judicial punishments. 

Now you will admit that this is quite a job for a com- 
manding officer who is already burdened with as much 
work as he can efficiently handle. Unless I am sadly mis- 
taken, out of 300 men the commanding officer won’t know 
50 percent of them well enough to take all the above fac- 
tors into consideration. 


®@ But BEING A GoopD Marine he would never admit this, 

which is commendable in some respects. So how does he 

decide what mark to give each man? 

If an individual has been fortunate 

enough to accumulate a string of 5s he will continue to 

get 5s until he leaves the Corps if he keeps out of the 

CO’s sight. If he is a recruit you can’t give him 5s. He 

must work up gradually regardless of how good a Marine 

he is. Also if he starts out with a low mark upon com- 
pletion of recruit training it may follow him all through 
his career in the Marine Corps. 

The guide in the Manual is very good in specific cases. 

Let’s examine it briefly. 

Unsatisfactory (0-1.9) Habitual offenders, or convicted 
by special court martial or more than one summary 
court martial. 

Fair (2.0-2.9) No special court martial, not more than 
one summary court, nor two non-judicial punishments 
that involve confinement or reduction in rank for mis- 
conduct. 


Very simple. 


Good (3.0-3.9) No courts and not more than one non- 
judicial punishment. 
Very good (4.0-4.4) No offenses, demonstrated reliabil- 
ity, good influence, sobriety, obedience, and industry. 
Excellent (4.4-4.8) No offenses, no unfavorable impres- 
sions as to attitude, interest, cooperation, obedience, 
after-effects of intemperance, courtesy and considera- 
tion, and observance of the spirit of regulations. 
Outstanding (4.9-5.0) No offenses. Positive favorable 
impression of the qualities listed above and, in addi- 
tion, a demonstrated positive effect on conduct of others 


by example and persuasion. 

If a man receives a mark other than one to which he is 
entitled it is certainly not the fault of the Marine Corps 
since the instructions are very clear and precise. How- 
ever, for one oflicer to sit down twice a year and evaluate 
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each man on the basis of the above standards may be 
hard on the man and is most difficult for the officer. So 
far I have mentioned only small organizations of 200 and 
300 men; however, during the war some officers were 
marking the books of as many as 2000 men. 


@ WHEN THE TIME COMEs to give them their marks 
there is a tendency to overlook failings in the case of some 
Marines which would result in lower markings in the case 
of other Marines. This is especially true in the case of 
noncoms with long service records. 

This is not a criticism of the overburdened officer but 
I do maintain that the job in the case of large organiza- 
tions is too much to ask an officer. 

In my opinion it is absolutely useless to mark a man’s 
book every six months if he has done nothing to warrant 
either a higher or a lower mark. 

In the case of a man who spends three years with an 
organization, this involves handling the man’s book six 
times and if he just lays low, chances are he will receive 
the same mark six times. 

It has always been my opinion that all men should 
join an organization on an equal basis and not with three 
strikes against them. Herein lies my idea. 

All men upon joining an organization would receive 
the mark of 5.0. From that point on the books would be 
marked as follows: 


RECORD OF CONDUCT MARKINGS 








Joined, 
Trans, 
Organization Etc Date Marking Signature 
lst Bn, 4th Marines Joined 1Mar48 5.0 /s/ 
Disobedience 4Mar48 —1.0 
Intemperate habits 6Mar48 —1.0 
*lst Bn, 4th Marines Trans 8Mar48 3.0 /s/ 
2nd Bn, 4th Marines Joined 10Mar48 5.0 /s/ 
Violation PSO 12Mar48 — 5 


*2nd Bn, 4th Marines Trans 14Mar48 4.5 /s/ 
Ist Bn, 2nd Marines Joined 15Mar48 5.0 /s/ 
*Ist Bn, 2nd Marines Trans 15Mar51 5.0 /s/ 
2nd Bn, 2nd Marines Joined 16Mar51 5.0 /s/ 
Out of uniform 17Mar5l — 4 
Failure to salute 18Mar5l — .2 
*2nd Bn, 2nd Marines _‘ Trans 18Jan52 4.4 /s/ 
MB Camp Lejeune Joined 19Jan52 5.0 /s/ 
Reckless driving 21Jan52 —1.0 /s/ 
*MB Camp Lejeune Trans 1Mar52 4.0 /s/ 
MB Camp Lejeune Final 10Mar52 4.18 /s/ 





The gravity of the offense would determine how much 
to subtract and the final marking would be the average of 
all the transfer markings. 

This method would eliminate a lot of unnecessary han- 
dling of service record books and the final marking 
would be a just indication of the Marine’s conduct. 


® UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM it would be necessary 
for an officer to assign a man a mark in each of the quali- 
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ties previously mentioned and then use the averages as a 
true indication of the man’s conduct. This would be the 
only fair way of arriving at a just mark under the present 
system. 

Perhaps this is at present being done, but if it is I be- 
lieve that it is the exception rather than the rule. 

As soon as the commanding officer is finished awarding 
every man a conduct marking, it becomes necessary for 
him to start all over evaluating the qualifications of all 
sergeants and above and submitting fitness reports on 
these noncommissioned officers. 

This is the source of information used by the Marine 
Corps for selection for promotion, reductions, and for 
duty assignments. It is this report which should in- 
clude all the factors at present combined in the single 
conduct marking. US @ MC 
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ra IT IS ALWAYS THE BALL CARRIER, OF COURSE, WHO 
wins the applause when the crowd at the stadium goes 
wild with enthusiasm. The man running interference may 
have set up the touchdown, but he must content himself 
with the recognition of a few spectators who know the 
game. 

By the same token, it is seldom that the general public 
gives the supporting arms enough credit for the ground 
gained by the infantry. Even newspaper correspondents 
sometimes fall into this error, but the men of the rifle 
companies know better. They know that the objective 
might never have been taken if the supporting arms 
hadn’t done such a competent job of running interference. 

No better examples could be found in the lst Marine 
Division than the engineers and shore party—jacks of all 
military trades and masters of them all. Although their 
functions may coincide or even overlap, one is an old 
member of the military family and the other a newcomer. 
Engineers have been helping to win wars since the day of 
Alexander the Great, but it took the U. S. Marine Corps to 
create a shore party unit where none had existed before. 

The time was late in 1941, and the occasion the New 
River amphibious training exercises. Since the turn of the 
century the Marine Corps had been approaching its mis- 
sion of amphibious warfare, but it was not until the 1930s 
that modern techniques were shaped in annual training 
exercises held in cooperation with the Navy. At the North 
Carolina base an object lesson was taught when an entire 
Marine rifle battalion had to be pulled out of simulated 
combat and used for unfamiliar duties on the beaches, 
including the unloading of boats. The Marine Corps re- 
sponded by organizing and training specialists for such 
tasks, and this was the conception of the shore party. 

Many of the secondary missions of the new unit, it is 
true, have been from time immemorial the job of the 
pioneer infantry—such light engineering tasks as road 
upkeep, salvage operations, and maintenance of supply 
dumps. But when the chips are down in an amphibious 
assault, the shore party comes into its own with such 
specialties as reconnaissance and marking of beaches, un- 
loading ships, controlling traffic, removing mines, setting 
up communications, and establishing dump and supply 
points, 

Napoleon had a word for it. “I may lose battles,” he 
once remarked, “but I do not lose minutes.” This might 
well have been the motto of the Marine engineers and 
shore party at Inchon. For there were no minutes to spare 
when the Ist Mar Div hit the beaches on 15 September 
1950 as the landing force of X Corps. The planners had 
deemed it necessary to take several calculated risks, and 
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In cooperation with the Historical Branch, G-3, Headquar- 
ters, U. S. Marine Corps, the Gazette herewith presents 
another in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine 
operations in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of 
the Historical Branch, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

Ist Tanks in Korea 
Marine Artillery in Korea 
lst Medical Bn in Korea 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- # 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GazeTTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that Gazette readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Branch, G-3, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


they put it up to the engineers and shore party to win a 
critical race against time and tide in the rain-swept dark- 
ness of D-day. 

The Ist Engineer Battalion was commanded by LtCol 
John H. Partridge and the 1st Shore Party Battalion by 
LtCol Henry P. Crowe. Each unit had been represented 
by a company in the lst Provisional Marine Brigade, so 
that neither battalion was complete until the remaining 
elements arrived for the Inchon landing. A good deal of 
field experience had been acquired by the men who served 
in the brigade, and the others had received shipboard in- 
struction as well as some practical training at Kobe. 

Harbor topography and an extreme tidal range of 31 
feet made Inchon a hard nut to crack for an amphibious 
operation. As if the narrow and winding channel did not 
offer difficulties enough, the inner harbor was commanded 
by the enemy shore batteries of Wolmi-do Island. Even 
after this barrier had been passed, the only feasible ap- 
proach to Inchon consisted of a narrow strip of mud flat 
surmounted by a sea wall. Over these beaches, if such 
they might be called, two Marine regiments had the prob- 
lem of capturing an Oriental seaport of 250,000 in- 
habitants in a few hours. 

The solution, as Navy and Marine planners saw it, lay 
in the risk of a double-barreled assault utilizing both 
periods of high tide. Wolmi-do was to be taken early in 
the morning, and the attack on the mainland deferred 
until later afternoon even though the enemy would have 
the whole day for final preparations. As an added risk, 
eight LSTs, combat-loaded with high priority supplies for 
the Inchon assault, were to be beached at H+30 under 
the muzzles of enemy guns. Engineers and shore party 
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specialists had the task of unloading these supplies before 

the morning high tide, so that the LSTs could be retracted 
and other ships beached with more supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Green Beach of Wolmi-do offered less trouble on the 
morning of D-day than had been anticipated. Enemy 
shore batteries had already been unmasked and silenced 
after the destroyers of Joint Task Force 7 goaded them 
into premature fires. So effective’ were the preliminary 
naval bombardments and air strikes that little organized 
resistance was met by the landing force, the 3d Bn of the 
5th Marines. Progress might have been most costly, how- 
ever, if a squad of engineers had not been on hand to 
remove some 300 Russian antipersonnel bombs. The 
sore party was represented by a team which unloaded 
LSTs, assisted by the engineers as more of their units 
landed. Off-shore mud flats prevented the solid beaching 
of these craft, so that corduroy roads had to be hastily 
built out to the ramps. Enemy small arms fire interfered 
at times, but the engineers took a few prisoners without 
incurring any casualties of their own. 

During the next several hours the engineers and shore 
party elements swarmed over the battered island, trans- 
forming it into an advanced base for the assault on In- 
chon. The 1,000-foot concrete causeway leading from 
Wolmi-do to the mainland was scanned for mines, then 
repaired so that Marine tanks could cross. A good day’s 
work had already been accomplished before 1730, when 
the landing boats churned the water as naval gunfire and 
rockets made the Inchon target area heave with ex- 
plosions. 

The 5th Marines were to hit Red Beach, opposite the 
heart of the city, while the Ist Marines landed on Blue 
Beach in the rear of the peninsula on which Inchon was 
located. Low visibility led to confusion and delay on 
both beaches, and not enough ladders had been provided 
for the infantry to scale the seawalls. The result was 
chaos in some areas when the advance elements of the 
engineers and shore party landed at 1800 on Red Beach. 
Fortunately, the preliminary bombardment had reduced 
enemy resistance to sporadic small arms and mortar fire. 


® THE SHORE PARTY reconnaissance section put up the 
beach markers under automatic weapons fire which 
riddled the center marker while it was being erected. 
Some measure of order was soon restored as traffic con- 
trols were instituted. But it was not until 1910 that the 
eight LSTs approached Red Beach, bringing more engi- 
neer and shore party units as well as cargo. This delay 
meant that little or no daylight would be left for the 
unloading of the supplies vitally needed by the two com- 
bat regiments driving into the city. 

No calculated risk of D-day was fraught with more 
serious consequences, but the planners had not erred in 
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depending on the engineers and shore party. The light 
of a burning brewery furnished illumination as the dozers 
punched holes in the seawall. Each of the LSTs was 
loaded with 100 tons of block cargo to be manhandled— 
50 tons of ammunition, 35 tons of rations, and 15 tons of 
water. Progress was slow at first, since the cramped and 
crowded strip of beach did not permit the normal loca- 
tion of dumps. But the engineers and shore party were 
experts at this job, and as early as midnight they had the 
situation under control. All of the LSTs were unloaded 
and beach exit roads constructed before the deadline of 
the morning high tide. 

On Blue Beach, with its difficult offshore conditions, 
the assault plan called for 10 pre-loaded LVTs to be 
beached with high priority supplies for the 1st Marines. 
These craft were so delayed that they mired down after 
encountering receding tides. Shore party units planned 
to unload them by hand across the mud flats, but the as- 
sault on Inchon made such good headway that the sup- 
plies were not needed before the morning high tide. 

Traffic direction, POW control, evacuation of casual- 
ties, and road construction were some of the other jobs 
handled by the engineers and shore party during the as- 
sault. The logistical problem did not end when more 
LSTs reached Red Beach on the morning tide, for several 
of them grounded too far out in the mud flats for un- 
loading. But the supply crisis had been safely passed by 
the afternoon of D+-1, when it become evident that the 
tidal basin could be made operative without major re- 
pairs. 

Twenty-four hours after the first landings, Inchon had 
been secured and the two Marine assault regiments were 
poised for the drive inland toward Kimpo Airfield and 
Seoul. This same afternoon, the great concerted offensive 
of the Eighth U. S. Army opened in southern Korea. Thus 
while X Corps advanced on the enemy’s principal airfield 
and communications center, the Eighth Army would be 
hammering at him from the opposite direction. The pur- 
pose of these combined operations was nothing less than 
the destruction of the 13 divisions of the North Korean 
Army which had driven almost to the southeastern tip of 
the peninsula. United Nations forces had been trading 
space for time since the first Communist aggressions, but 
now at least they were ready to strike a decisive blow. 

At Inchon the beachhead was expanded so effectively 
during the first 36 hours that the X Corps landing force 
never lacked for essential supplies. This logistical support 
enabled the two reinforced Marine infantry regiments to 
drive eastward at dawn on 17 September, taking parallel 
routes for a final converging advance on Seoul. The 5th 
Marines seized Kimpo Airfield that afternoon as the Ist 
Marines pushed along the main highway toward the in- 
dustrial suburb of Yongdongpo. Meanwhile the Marine 
engineers and shore party were preparing for their next 














Marine engineers ran a ferry service on the Han 








big job—the crossing of the Han. That broad tidal river 
lay between the Leathernecks and Seoul, and every hour 
of grace aided the defenders of a capital claiming 
1,500,000 inhabitants before the war. 

Planning as well as execution of the river crossing was 
left by X Corps to the Ist Mar Div. Marine engineers 
had shipped out from Kobe with 7,000 tons of gear, but 
they had only 300 feet of M4A2 bridging. This total fell 
more than 100 feet short of being enough to span the Han 
at a site chosen primarily for tactical purposes. The ob- 
vious solution, therefore, was a ferry made up of rafts 
for the crossing of the tanks and heavy vehicles. 

At 0800 on the morning of the 19th the Marine engi- 
neers shoved off from Kimpo with their bulky equipment 
just as the Sth Marines crossed the Han in amphibious 
landing craft (LVTs). The attack on enemy forces de- 
fending the right bank reached its height as the engineer 
column swelled the torrent of combat traffic on the single 
road. Four hours of actual construction work were re- 
quired to assemble the six pontoon M4A2 sections, pow- 
ered at first by assault boats and later by LCVPs trucked 
from Inchon. And at 1300 the first Marine tanks were 
crossing in support of the infantry. 

A second ferry was put into operation the following 
day, and advance elements of the 1st Shore Party Bn ar- 
rived to share in its maintenance. This unit now reverted 
to lst Mar Div control after having taken part in Inchon 
port development under the operational control of the 2d 
Engineer Special Brigade. On the 20th, as the 5th Ma- 
rines met increasing resistance across the river, shore 
party teams established evacuation stations and supply 
dumps on both banks while regulating LVT and DUKW 
iraffic. 

Operation of the two ferries gradually passed from the 
engineers to the shore party. The tidal range and muddy 





banks limited the crossings to periods of low tide, so that 
traffic regulation was of prime importance when a long 
train of vehicles accumulated. Cargo trucked to the south 
bank was reloaded in LVTs or DUKWs, and the shore 
party set up a traffic circle that would not interfere with 
ferry operation. 

In the zone of the 1st Marines the engineers and shore 
party found it necessary on 22 September to replace a 
120-foot span of a bombed concrete bridge across the 
canal at Yongdongpo. Work was delayed several hours 
that afternoon until enemy mines could be removed from 
a cleverly-concealed field on the far bank. Then it was 
discovered that the concrete bridge was about two feet 
narrower than the outer panel of the double-single Bailey 
bridge used to span the demolished section. The engi- 
neers solved this problem by placing massive timbers over 
the concrete to support the outer panel of the Bailey 
bridge. And though the resulting structure was not a 
gem of architectural beauty, vehicles were crossing over 
it by 1730 the following afternoon. 

On the 24th the shore party regulated river tratlic as 
the 1st Marines crossed the Han opposite Yongdongpo in 
LVTs and DUKWs. Elements of the 7th Marines had al- 
ready moved up to the left of the Sth Marines, after de- 
barking at Inchon on the 21st. Thus for the first time the 
lst Mar Div was operating with three infantry regiments 
abreast as the assault on Seoul reached the stage of street 
fighting. The enemy had not neglected his opportunities 
for mining routes through the city, and the grim job of 
removal fell, as usual, to the engineers. 

When the Inchon-Seoul operation came to a successful 
finish on 7 October, the engineers and shore party had 
the job of outloading from Inchon for a new X Corps 
amphibious landing on the other side of Korea. Wonsan 
was to be the objective of an assault originally scheduled 
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for the 20th. Not much time remained, of course, for 
the planning and execution of a landing to be followed 
by a drive across the peninsula to unite with the Eighth 
Army and cut off the escape of the fleeing remnants of 
the beaten North Korean Army. 

So thoroughly had that army been beaten, however. 
that its collapse made the new operation unnecessary. In 
the west the Eighth Army advanced by leaps and bounds 
to take the NK capital, Pyongyang. And on the eastern 
coast two ROK divisions of X Corps occupied Wonsan 
without a fight. There was nothing left for the lst Mar 
Div except an administrative landing on the 25th after 
a week of delay while enemy mines were being removed 
from Wonsan harbor. 

Planning for the landing had been based on the report 
of a Ist Mar Div advance party flown to Wonsan under 
the command of LtCol H. H. Figuers, executive officer 
of the lst Shore Party Bn. Two other officers and 15 en- 
listed men from this unit were also included. 

Unloading at Wonsan commenced on the night of the 
25th, with shore party groups being assigned the responsi- 
bility for the beaches. Problems were posed from the 
outset by sandbars offshore and areas of deep sand be- 
tween the water line and solid ground. Tractors had to 
be used to pull wheeled vehicles to high ground, and sand 
ramps were built out into the shallow water to facilitate 
unloading from small boats. Despite such difficulties, the 
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work continued around the 
clock as floodlights provided 
illumination for the cranes 
at night. Meanwhile, though 
no enemy action developed, 
shore party elements set up 
a perimeter defense on the 
exposed flank of the southern 
beaches. 

On the 31st, after six days 
of unremitting effort, the job 
was finished. Bulk cargo 
amounting to 18,402 tons 
had been put ashore in addi- 
tion to 4,731 vehicles. Shore 
party units moved into the 
dock area of Wonsan with a 
mission of improvement and 
operation, and on 6 Novem. 
ber the battalion was put un- 
der X Corps control to un- 
load the 3d Inf Div. 

Meanwhile, the Ist Eng 
Bn was tackling every con- 
ceivable engineering _ task. 
While one unit operated a 
sawmill, other Marine engi- 
neers were busy repairing a 
railway, converting coaches to stretcher cars, building 
bridges, constructing strips for observation planes (OYs), 
establishing water points, destroying hoards of enemy 
explosives, and wiring the new division forward command 
post and hospital at Hamhung. 

In addition to their other duties, the engineers doubled 
as infantry. On 3 November, when the 7th Marines 
fought it out with a Chinese Communist division on the 
advance to Hagaru, a squad of Dog Co, Ist Eng Bn, filled 
a gap in the line at a critical moment. This was only one 
of the firefights in which engineers participated before 
the invaders from Red China had enough. 

If any undertaking could be singled out as most im- 
portant, it was probably the improvement of the main 
supply route from Hamhung to Hagaru. At a time when 
optimism prevailed both in Tokyo and Washington, the 
command of the lst Mar Div took a soberly realistic view 
of the situation. Although the Chinese had withdrawn 
after their first contacts early in November, the Marines 
prepared for trouble by repairing the mountain road un- 
til it was fit for tanks. 

A preliminary survey made with tank officers indicated 
that the difficulties were formidable. From the railhead at 
Chinhung-ni to the Chosin Reservoir, the sharply-winding 
trail might have been described in many areas as a nar- 
row shelf with a cliff on one side and a chasm on the 
other. Long stretches would have to be widened, or re- 
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inforced, and a good deal of work remained to be done 
on bridges, by-passes, and culverts. 

So essential was the task that all available engineer 
units were drawn from other assignments. The Chinese 
were not the only new enemy, as cold weather added to 
the trials of the engineers by the second week of Novem- 
ber. Much of the power of the dozers had to be expended 
on breaking soil frozen as hard as concrete. And though 
the pan could be filled only with difficulty, it was almost 
as hard to empty when damp earth stuck to cold steel. 

Techniques often had to be altered or improvised, and 
the engineers came up with some ingenious solutions. Lt 
Nicholas A. Canzona managed even to solve the problem 
of heating a river inexpensively. His platoon of Able Co 
had the job of replacing a blown span of a concrete 
bridge on the MSR east of the reservoir. It was necessary 
to install a new pier between existing concrete piers, but 
every attempt to sink a foundation in the river bottom 
was futile—the water soon froze again after holes had 
been chopped in the ice. 

Canzona thought of digging a dam site upstream te 
create a new channel, and he tried to keep the water in 
a fluid state by heating it with 55-gallon drums of burn- 
ing oil. The consumption of fuel proved to be prohibitive, 
but the engineer officer was not stumped. Finding a large 
quantity of carbide left by the enemy in Hagaru, he 
filled his drums and generat- 
ed a hellish temperature with 
the new fuel. At the cost only 
of keeping the carbide wet 
and lighted, Canzona was 
able to divert part of the 
stream into a new channel 
while his platoon constructed 
the pier foundation. 

Enemy demolitions might 
have multiplied the troubles 
of road maintenance and re- 
pair if the North Koreans 
had not allowed such large 
hoards of explosive to fall 
into the hands of the Ma- 
rines. In a single three-day 
period, from 15 to 17 No- 
vember, the engineers burned 
103,700 pounds, or nearly 52 
tons, of Russian dynamite 
stored in the Sudong area. 

By the 18th the MSR had 
been improved to such an ex- 
tent that the first tanks got through from Chinhung-ni 
to Hagaru. That same day found the engineers breaking 
ground for an equally important project ordered by the 
command of the Ist Mar Div—the construction of a C-47 
airstrip at Hagaru. Supplies and ammunition were being 
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trucked forward to that base as the Marines continued 
to make ready for a possible CCF counterstroke. 

The engineers had just finished OY strips at Koto-ri 
and Hamhung. Snow added to the difficulties of the 
Hagaru job, and motor graders and 5.8-cubic-yard 
scrapers were sent up from Hamhung. Apparently the 
Marine engineers were plagued by “sidewalk contractors” 
even in sub-zero weather, for this dry comment appears 
in a field report of 20 November: 

“Dozer work was pleasing to the eye of those who 
wanted activity but contributed little to the overall earth 
moving problem of 90,000 cubic yards of cut and 60,000 
cubic yards of fill.” 

On the 22d, with the strip 10 per cent complete, lower 
temperatures made it almost impossible for the dozers 
to get a bite of the granite-like earth. The engineers 
paused only long enough to weld steel teeth on the blades. 
But when the pan was filled, the earth froze to the cutting 
edges until it could be removed only by means of an air 
compressor and jack hammer. 

Under these circumstances, it is not remarkable that the 
Hagaru airfield was far from complete when the Chinese 
struck in overwhelming numbers on the night of 27-28 
November. The amazing thing is that Marine engineers 
had managed in only 10 days and nights to make the strip 
operative for C-47s. During the next 10 days hundreds 


























The map showed a road, but engineers found this 


of wounded and frostbitten men would owe their lives to 
this achievement which permitted them to be evacuated by 
air. The C-47 pilots deserve equal credit for the skill 
and daring of their landings on an inadequate strip, since 
not a single casualty was lost in a plane crash. . 
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The enemy made a tremendous effort to shatter the 
Hagaru perimeter, and service troops from more than 20 
outfits fought alongside the 3d Bn of the 1st Marines. 
Some of the engineers took part as infantry, and others 
continued to work on the airfield, regardless of enemy 
sniping at men silhouetted by the floodlights. 

On the night of the first onslaught the Chinese actually 
swept over the field and took momentary possession of 
engineer equipment. Then Lt Robert L. MacFarland or- 
ganized a group of his own men and headquarters per- 
sonnel for a counterattack. Naturally, the engineers were 
annoyed at this interrupution to their work. And in the 
words of their commanding officer, Col Partridge, they 
“started out after the Chinese and kicked them off the 
strip.” 

The successful defense of Hagaru provided a base for 
the 5th and 7th Marines when they cut their way through 
from Yudam-ni. During this march the engineers were 
often out in front, their dozers removing wrecked vehicles, 
destroying enemy roadblocks, or constructing by-passes. 

The engineers also had a share in the fighting breakout 
of the lst Mar Div from Hagaru to Hamhung. They par- 
ticipated as infantry in a dozen hot clashes, and at Koto-ri 
they added 300 feet to the OY airstrip, so that C-47s 
could land. Thanks to this accomplishment, another 
wholesale evacuation of casualties occurred as the long 
column of vehicles wound its way toward Chinhung-ni. 

On 9 December the headlines of the world marvelled 
at the airdrop of a 24-ton Treadway bridge to the Marines 
by the Combat Cargo Command. Less spectacular but no 
less vital was the assembling and installation of the sec- 
tions by the lst Eng Bn. For the division faced the 









prospect of abandoning all its vehicles and equipment un- 
less the engineers could put a floor over 29 feet of gaping 
space left when the Chinese blew a bridge at a point 
where no by-pass could be constructed. 


The engineers could and did. First it was necessary to 
transport the steel sections in Brockway trucks during a 
blinding snowstorm on the night of the 8th. A hole in 
the road brought the train to a halt, but the engineers 
always were resourceful. Lacking any other material, they 
packed the hole with snow which held up while some 
1,700 vehicles passed. 

In the morning, before starting work on the bridge, the 
engineers had a fight for possession of the area with 
Chinese pouring in mortar and automatic fire. The enemy 
was evicted with a heavy loss in killed and wounded as 
well as some 60 prisoners. Once these preliminaries were 
out of the way, it took only three hours to rebuild the 
abutment with railway ties and install steel treadways 
widened with plyboard sections. At dusk on the 9th the 
first vehicles crossed. At this moment of triumph a new 
disaster threatened when the tread of a tractor crashed 
through a plyboard section. But the engineers succeeded 
in extricating the vehicle and making immediate repairs. 
And on the 11th they blew the bridge after the division 
had brought out its equipment to Hamhung. 

Now it was the turn of the Marine shore party, as Gen 
Douglas MacArthur ordered the redeployment of X Corps 
to southern Korea. Thus was initiated the “amphibious 
operation in reverse” as 100,000 troops, 90,000 Korean 
refugees, and 350,000 measurement tons of cargo were 
outloaded from Hungnam and other ports in two weeks. 

The possibility of enemy ac- 








Thanks to the engineers, blown bridges failed as obstacles 
























tion could not be discounted, 
but the naval guns of Task 
Force 90 and strikes of Na- 
vy, Marine, and Air Force 
planes kept the enemy at a 
respectful distance while the 
3d Inf Div held the Hung- 
nam perimeter. 

The Ist Mar Div was first 
to sail, but most of the shore 
party elements stayed for the 
finish. They had a leading 
part in the planning as well 
as execution of the X Corps 
outloading, and on occasion 
they took a hand at provid- 
ing security. 

Meanwhile a short party 
detachment had gone ahead 
to Pusan and Masan to un- 
load the Ist Mar Div on its 
arrival. The division went 














into Eighth Army reserve, 
and in January came the 
“Pohang guerrilla hunt” as 
the infantry cut to pieces an 
NK division that had infil- 
trated through the mountains 
into southeastern Korea. 


The remainder of 1951 
found the Marines commit- 
ted to large-scale land opera- 
tions as a unit of the Eighth 
Army. In operations Killer 
and Ripper they were the 
spearhead of X Corps in the 
slugging advance from Won- 
ju to Hwachon. And during 
the CCF counteroffensives of 
April and May the Leather- 
necks returned to the opera- 
tional control of X Corps 
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During the breakout, road-clearing dozer crews took casualties along with the infantry 





on the eastern front. There 

they were holding an important sector in the Punchbowl 
area when operations came to a standstill with the sum- 
mer’s truce conferences. 


Road maintenance was such a problem in the Korean 
mountains that the endless task absorbed most of the 
efforts of the shore party as well as engineers. Supply 
depended entirely on human transport in the more rugged 
areas, and the engineers had responsibility for hiring and 
supervising hundreds of South Korean porters organized 
into companies. This employment provided food and 
wages for the refugees, and it was often the sole means 
of bringing food and ammunition to the combat troops. 

For weeks, the engineers and shore party had only such 
routine jobs as road upkeep, mine removal, and supply 
or salvage operations. Many of the original officers of 
both battalions were rotated in the summer of 1951, and 
LtCol John F. Kelsey took command of the engineers as 
LtCol H. H. Figuers and LtCol Harry W. Edwards suc- 
ceeded in turn to the shore party command. There must 
have been days when their men never wanted to see a 
Korean road again, but even the versatile engineers and 
shore party sometimes came up against a task they had 
never encountered before. 

One of these rare occasions took place in April after a 
unit of the Ist Mar Div captured the Hwachon dam. The 
Chinese had recently opened the gates to flood the sur- 
rounding area and cause some delay in military opera- 
tions. Eighth Army ordered that the gates and penstocks 
be jammed so that the enemy could not repeat if Hwachon 
fell into his hands again. IX Corps had no record of an 
available dam expert, but it was the conviction of Col 
Partridge that “if you look hard enough in an engineer 
battalion in a Marine division, you can find anything.” 


This proved to be true when the engineers produced 
two hitherto unrecognized hydrostatic specialists, one of 
whom was preparing a thesis for his PhD degree. Un- 
happily, the knowledge of these experts was never utilized, 
for the Chinese reoccupied Hwachon in their April coun- 
teroffensive after Eighth Army ordered a general with- 
drawal. 

A few months later the shore party varied its routine 
by helping to create the tactics of the future. The oppor- 
tunity was provided when the lst Mar Div jumped off in 
the Inje-Changhang area of eastern Korea as the Eighth 
Army launched a new drive after a quiet summer. On 
11 October 1951, the 3d Bn of the 7th Marines made tacti- 
cal history with a helicopter landing behind the main line 
of resistance. 

The commanding officer was LtCol Edwards, lately of 
the lst Shore Party Bn, and a platoon of his old outfit had 
charge of loading and landing operations. While one sec- 
tion stowed gear into the helicopters, the other section 
prepared to hit the ground first with machetes and clear a 
site for the infantry landings. 

The success of this first large-scale helicopter lift 
may have opened up new and exciting possibilities for to- 
morrow’s amphibious operations. So rapidly have tactics 
developed in the Korean testing ground that only a rash 
prophet would dare to predict the course of events. But 
at least it is certain, whatever the future may hold, that 
the Marine engineers and shore party will be in the fore- 
ground as usual, running interference for the combat 
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Next Month—Marine Tanks and Armored Vehicles in 


Korea. 


























#® YOUR CAREER DEPENDS ON TIME AND SPACE! No, NOT 
the tools of relativity, but the Time and Space of public 
press. 

Your career depends on the attitude of the average 
American citizen toward the existence of a Corps of Ma- 
rines. With public good will your life’s work is safe. 
Without it there will be no Marines. It’s time for every 
rank and file of us to understand that simple fact. Un- 
derstand it and act accordingly. 

Marine Corps public relations have always been good. 
They must be better. And they can be better if each and 
every Marine understands a few simple facts about the 
“public press”—newspapers, magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision—for the press is the key to the average American 
mind and emotions. 

Any basic college text will tell you that the foundations 
of good public relations rest on two points: first, be good, 
and second, tell people about it. 

Marines are good. None but the most biased would 
deny it. And, as legend has it, a Marine will tell you 
about it at the arch of an eyebrow. That in itself is good, 
but not enough. 

A single Marine, or every Marine in the Corps today, 
will in the course of his career come in personal contact 
with only a pitifully small handful of the American citi- 
zenry. It is through the national, state, and local press 
that the Marine Corps must reach the balance of its em- 
ployers to explain to them why it exists, what the Marine 
Corps job is and how well it accomplishes it. Therein lies 
our problem. 

Good relations with the members of the working press 
mean good relations with the American public. As a re- 
serve officer fresh from the city room of a medium-sized 
Texas newspaper I’ve watched with growing concern for 
the past six months the predicaments that an understand- 
able but dangerous attitude on the part of career Marines 
has raised in the segment of the recruiting service with 
which I am connected. 

@ THE ATTITUDE? A CARRY-OVER from the positive 
black and white of strictly military matters into the twi- 
light zone of military-civilian relations. A cracker-jack 
public information sergeant was handed a story with little 
or no news value and told to “get it on page one” of a 
metropolitan daily. Another, unversed in the ways of the 
press but thrown into his job by lack of trained personnel, 
was told to “see that a story like this never- comes out 
again.” 

Necessary? Yes, from a military point of view. Dan- 
gerous? Undoubtedly, because it shows a lack of under- 
standing —the competent, correct, and cocky military 
mind at sword’s point with the competent, critical, and 
courageous newsman who “won't take that guff off any- 
body.” 

Both illustrations are, I think, fairly typical. The 
“page one” story was based on the visit of a general offi- 































By IstLt Norman D. Phillips 
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The press is the Marine Corps’ link with the American peo- 
ple. Honesty is the best policy; play square and your Corps 
will reap the benefits of time on the air and space in print 


cer to the town. Laboring under the military system of 
thought for reasons of self preservation, the career Ma- 
rines were determined to get as much good press for the 
general as they possibly could, thus an order that must be 
carried out. But it is filled with the dangerous pos- 
sibility, by one misstep, of earning for the Marine and for 
the Corps he’s trying to serve the unmitigated dislike of 
that paper, and eventually, through adverse editorials and 
news stories or the lack of anything at all, the dislike or 
absolute ignorance of the segment of the public that the 
newspaper serves. 

That is a sample of our problem. The school solution 
is simple: understanding. 


@ THE TRAINING OF THE MARINE MIND, the instillation 
of that competent, correct, and cocky point of view, has 
never taken into consideration an understanding of the 
civil attitude. And reasonably so. The Marine is never 
completely trained. That is why he’s good. The addition 
“zm of a course in public relations to our training schedules, 
although not inconceivable, would probably be met with 
the simple logic that there is not enough time to meke 
each Marine not only the world’s best fighting man but a 
whiz at public relations, too. 
The answer is for those of us who’ve been on both sides 
of the fence to tell the story as we see it. To help our 
: professional comrades-in-arms see the side they’ve never 
seen clearly before, and, most of all, for those profession 
als to listen with an open mind. 
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The American press, and I mean all of it—newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television—is the most individual, 
independent, critical, and hell-for-leather sort of public 
voice in the world today. It always has been. If we as a 
nation are to survive it always must be. 

You've got to keep that in mind. 

As a Marine you are the Marine Corps to everyone you 
meet, everywhere you go. That situation doesn’t suddenly 
change when you walk into a city room or a program di- 
rector’s office. 

You are us. And we are judged by what you do and 
say. 








Journalism is a profession, but like any professional 
lawyer, doctor, and the like, the journalist is in business 
to make money, too. 

He strives for honesty, elusive truth. His audience de- 
mands it. That is what he sells. You must approach him 
with like merchandise. 

Admittedly, you might be able to get away with slight 
dishonesties and untruths for a time, but if you were ever 
caught you would have gained an enemy, not a friend, for 
your Corps. 

Very few Marines would try that tack, but it is one of 
the underlying principles and must be understood before 
the rest is clear. 

The journalist seeks news. That is all you should ever 
take him. Honest news, or your real news stories will 
follow your dreamed-up items, from sheer habit, into the 
newsman’s ample wastebasket. 
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It is the journalist’s profession not only to collect news 
and to write or speak it, but to weigh it and judge its 
worth in the light of that day’s tremendous volume of 
news collected by literally thousands of trained news 
gatherers in every corner of the globe. Your “piece” is 
in intense competition with all the other pieces for pub- 
lication in the.newspaper, radio, or television station’s 
limited time and space. It must stand on its own merits. 
Once you have delivered an honest, truthful news story 
you no longer have any control over it. Its destiny is in 
the hands of a man who is as highly trained, as proud 
and as determined to do his job correctly as you are. 
You'd better not try to tell him how to run his business. 
The journalist is jealous of his duty as he sees it. Re- 
spect it! 


@® OF COURSE YOU CAN GET A NOT-SO-GOOD story placed 
as a personal or Corps favor. You'll find a reserve or ex- 
Marine on the staff of almost every newspaper or radio- 
television station in the country, but when you do that 
you're putting the man on the spot. He is standing be- 
tween his affiliations with the Marine Corps and his per- 
sonal ethics as a journalist. Don’t ask it of him often. 
Don’t ever try it on anyone you're not pretty sure is a 
friend of the Corps. If you can escape it, don’t try it at 
all. 

Understand that you can’t order a newsman to do any- 
thing, except get off your post or station, and that will 
only serve to hurt your Corps and consequently yourself. 

Understand that a newsman is not going to see the same 
news value in a story that you see. Because of his 
training, because of the things that do make news, he’s 
going to think one fact is much more important than you 
do and give it much more play. Understand that the 
only way you can hope to control this is by way of honest 
and frank explanation of why it will hurt you and a re- 
quest that he tone down the bad details after you have 
given him the whole truth and the chance to judge for 
himself. 


‘® It’s TRITE, BUT TERRIBLY TRUE, that when you are 
dealing with a detrimental story you are only in a posi- 
tion to ask as a Marine who is proud of his Corps that the 
damaging material be treated as kindly as possible. Other- 
wise let it rip. If we are wrong, we can take it. 

If you have a real news story, on the other hand, re- 
member that you are not begging. You are placing it 
within reach of a trained professional who will judge it 
for its worth and use it for its merits. 

Next time you have occasion to deal with the press, 
stop and try to understand the “other point of view.” Re- 
member, your career with your Corps depends on the 
Time and Space devoted to it in a favorable light by the 
public press. Understand that and the job’s half done on 
Time and Space. US @ MC 
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. Medal of Honor Jerry*L. _—— a _ F. Angil, 2dLt Robert L. Apsley, 
‘ sai IstLt Milton S. Ashcraft, Cpl Palo B. Auau, PFC Charles 
Cpl Charles G. Abrell, PFC William B. Baugh, PFC Edward Ayers (2d), SSqt Vincent J. Baginski, lstLe Edward A. Beiley, 
Gomez, PFC Herbert A. Littleton, Sgt Frederick W. Mausert, : 
; é Capt Haskell C. Baker, Sgt Paul L. Baker, Maj Robert E. 
IstLt Frank N. Mitchell, PFC Whitt L. Moreland, Cpl Joseph Baldwin, TSet Carlos Ballou, Cpl Leroy Barkley. Set G 
d Vittori, and TSgt Harold E. Wilson ene eee ena ee ee 
’ : : V. Barr, MSgt Clifford F. Bates, PFC Hugh M. Bates, Capt 
x- George J. Batson, Jr., PFC Conrad M. Beadle, Sgt Charles N. 
> Navy Cross Beall, TSgt Adrian E. Bennett, Cpl Bobby K. Bivens, PFC 
it PFC Ora E. Barrett, Jr., Cpl Earl B. Bratback, MSgt George William C. Blieferich, Cpl Frederick C. Bogner. 
; H. Butler, PFC Donald A. Daigneault, 1stLt Richard M. Doe- PFC Gary V. Boutwell, IstLt Thomas W. Burke, SSgt 
. zema, PFC Joseph L. Giovannucci, Capt Robert C. Hendrick- Richard A. Burningham, Cpl Robert J. Farrell, PFC William 
son, IstLt Joseph R. Kurcaba, Sgt Jack F. Larson, Sgt Eugene P. Fralic, 2dLt John M. Frease, PFC Alexander S. Friend, 
=. L. Lutz, LtCol Webb D. Sawyer, Cpl Donald T. Toland, PFC Jay L. Graham, Col Frank P. Hager, Jr., (2d), Cpl 
- IstLt Lucian L. Vestal, and LtCol Robley E. West. Richard L. Hahn, PFC Robert L. Holder, IstLt Thomas C. 
Holleman, PFC Melvyn S. Holm, Capt Thomas R. C. Hood, 
t Silver Star Cpl Charles Hunter, PFC F. G. M. Hutchins, PFC Donald 








IstLt Richard J. Schening, TSgt Dale L. Stropes, 2dLt 
Thomas P. Reid, 2dLt Pierre D. Reissner, Jr., LtCol Max J. 
Volcansek, Jr., Cpl George M. Williams, and PFC Dale Zim- 


merman. 


Legion of Merit 


LtCol Jens C. Aggerbeck, Jr., LtCol Edgar F. Carney, Jr., 
LtCol Thell H. Fisher, LtCol Chester A. Henry, LtCol William 
T. Herring, LtCol Owen H. Hines, LtCol John V. Kelsey, Maj 
John P. Lanigan, LeCol Carl M. Longley, Maj Raymond L. 
Luckel, LrtCol Nathan T. Post, LtCol Clifford F. Quilici, Col 
William B. Steiner, Col Stanley W. Trachta, Col Sidney S. 
Wade, and LtCol Howard E. Wertman. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 

Capt Byron M. Burbage, Capt Herman L. Bushong, Jr., Capt 
Calvin K. Currens, Maj John L. Dexter, (2d), MSgt John D. 
Dunlop, Cape Robert H. Emswiler, Capt Kenneth L. Fellows, 
Capt Howard R. Hinrichs, 1IstLe William O. Howle, Capt 
Harrel K. Jobe, Capt Benjamin G. Martin, Capt Vincent J. 
Marzelo, Capt Jack A. Miller, (2d), Capt William L. Moore, 
(3d) Capt Herbert P. Mosca, Jr., (3d), Capt Keith D. Nolan, 
(3d), 2dLt Samuel J. Orchard, IstLt Eddie E. Pearcy, (2d), 
Capt Charles C. Schwartz, (3d), MSgt James R. Todd, and 
Capt Bigelow Watts, Jr., 


Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Sgt Jack E. Bailey, TSgt Ridgley E. Harman, PFC Leland 
P. Smith. TSgt Steve Spernak, and PFC Gerald E. Stepano- 


vich. 


Bronze Star 
Maj Joseph L. Abel, IstLt Nate L. Adams, II, Capt William 
C. Airheart, PFC Darrell C. Alcorn, Sgt Glen W. Allen, PFC 





C. Jackson, Cpl Charles A. Jankowski, 2dLt Robert C. Jenkins, 
SSgt Ivan G. Jennings, PFC Richard M. Jobst, IstLe Corbin 
J. Johnson, IstLt Horace L. Johnson, Jr., Sgt Robert A. 
Johnson, Capt Thirl D. Johnson, IstLt William E. Johnson. 


Sgt William F. Johnson, Capt John C. Johnson, Cpl Allen 
L. Jones, MSgt Charles E. Jones, Sgt Samuel J. Jones, IstLt 
Robert W. Jorn, Sgt Maurice J. Joyal, PFC Frederick T. 
Judd, Cpl Roland J. Kaas, Cpl Thomas J. Keenan, Capt John 
L. Kelly, Sgt Charles R. King, 2dLt Ethmer W. King, Sgt 
Elton C. Klein, TSgt Phillip Kraker, PFC Harold R. Mannan, 
PFC Louis A. Markowski, Cpl Lenwood T. Martin, 2dLt Ed- 
ward J. Megarr, PFC Robert Mehigan, Capt William E. Melby, 
PFC Robert L. Metcalfe, IstLt Bruce F. Meyers, PFC Donald 
L. Minch, Cpl William A. Miner, Maj Louis G. Monville, 
PFC Gerald L. Morgan, Maj Warren Morris, Cpl Charles W. 


Morrison. 


Sgt Sims F. Morse, PFC Dale R. Mott, 2dLt Francis W. 
Muetzel, SSgt Melvin J. Murphy, Sgt Raynell J. Murphy, Capt 
Robert J. Murphy, Sgt Donald G. Murray, Sgt James V. 
Murray, CWO Orval R. Newton, IstLt John H. Nichols, 2dLt 
Lawrence G. O’Connell, Jr., 2dLt Brendan P. O’Donnell, 2dLt 
Victor O’Hanesian, Cp! Thomas H. Oliver, Jr., PFC Harry 
F. Orlick, PFC William Ott, Cpl Salvatore Padilla, Sgt George 
R. Paley, IstLt Eugene J. Paradis, PFC Henry V. Parra, IstLt 
William C. Patton, Cpl Eugene Perry, IstLt Samuel E. Piercy, 
TSgt Dewey J. Prestwood, SSgt Sigifredo A. Quincnes, PFC 
Lloyd G. Ward, IstLt Robert E. Warner, Cpl George J. 
Weilant. 

2dLt Robert D. Whitesell, PFC Fred E. Whittemore, SSgt 
Andrew J. Wiggins, 2dLt Kenneth C. Williams, (2d), Sgt 
Otis D. Williams, PFC James O. Williamson, Sgt Graves R. 
Wills, Cpl Donald E. Wilsn, 2dLt Lealon C. Wimpee, 2dLt 
Richard H. Winter, Sgt Robert L. Wintjen, Sgt Jess H. Wise, 
Jr., SSgt Robere W. Wise, Cpl William B. Wise, PFC Robert 
C. Witt, Cpl Wayne J. Wood, Cpl Milo Yellowhead, and IstLt 
Andrew M. Young. 











Marine—the Matanikau, the Asato on Okinawa, 
we'll find one that’s a route to the objective 









































By LtCol Frederick S. Aldridge 








@ THE CoRPS COMMANDER POINTED TO THE MAP AND 
looked over his shoulder at the division commander: 
“There’s your objective. The tentative D-day is 1 June. 
We'll send the rest of the information over to your CP— 
overlays, shipping data, and so forth. Any questions?” 

The division commander had plenty of questions, but 
he knew it was his job to find the answers, so he tried to 
make his “No, sir,” sound as confident as he could. But 
inwardly he was far from optimistic. First of all, the ob- 
jective was over 30 miles inland from the beach, and the 
general knew he had to reach it before the enemy could 
react in force. The distance alone posed a problem, but 
was nothing compared to the terrain over which his at- 
tacking force would have to move. He looked at his 
map again, mentally sizing up the situation. 

“Let’s see—high hills between the beach and my ob- 
jective, and where there aren’t any hills, there’s swamp. 
If only that road running from the beachhead to the ob- 
jective could be used! But the enemy is certain to blow 
the bridges! Well, at least my left flank will be fairly 
secure, That river running parallel to the axis of advance 
will help on that score. But—wait a minute! Why not 
use the river? If I haven’t forgotten Civil War history, 
the Federals licked the swamp problem in the Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Cumberland River campaigns by sending 
task forces up the rivers, rather than moving cross-coun- 
try.” The division commander picked up a pencil and 
roughed in his scheme of maneuver—an amphibious force 
) - to go up the river on the left flank while the main body 
marched overland (See Figure 1). 

The general did know his Civil War history, though 
perhaps his use of the words “task force” could be a little 
misleading if thought of in terms of the modern task 
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force. Actually the fire support was delivered by gunboats 
and ironclads, and the transports were river steamboats. 
The task forces advanced along a river and when close 
to the objective, the transports disembarked the troops in 
a protected area. The actual assault was made under the 
supporting fires of the gunboats. Fort Henry, Fort 
Donelson, and Island Number 10 fell to operations of this 
type. It was the eventual success of this form of com- 
bined operation that cut the South in half after Vicksburg 
fell. 


@ THERE ARE OTHER HISTORICAL examples of the river- 
borne operation. In the last years of the 19th century, the 
British fought the Dervishes on the Upper Nile—an op- 
eration made possible by using the river to advance the 
attack. (Winston Churchill describes this campaign in his 
River War.) 

The attack up a river was used on Mindanao, P. I., by 
the 24th Infantry Div in the campaign that led to the 
capture of Davao. The river force advanced rapidly, 
protected the right flank of the main body, reconnoitered 
to the front, and gained Fort Pikit, a key point on the 


Figure 1 











route of advance. The infiltration force held this critical 
area until the main body arrived overland several days 
later. When the main body reached Fort Pikit, another 
division and large quantities of supples came up by the 
river route to reach advance positions from which to 
continue the corps attack. 

But why is this technique, used so successfully in the 
past, of interest to us today? Don’t we select the objec- 
tive for an amphibious assault and seek to avoid terrain 
that makes our job more difficult? To a degree this is 
true, but the world-wide nature of 1952’s “hot” and 
“cold” war means that many times our theater of opera- 
tions is chosen for us by the enemy. Korea and Indo- 
China are good examples of this. In the latter there is a 
classic opportunity for river warfare and the French are 
taking advantage of their opportunity. 

@® IN MANY POTENTIAL THEATERS of operations there 

are rivers that penetrate enemy territory or potential 

enemy territory. When the enemy, the river net, and ter- 

rain permit, amphibious infiltration may be the only 

solution. If there is a requirement for river operations 

our only recourse is to prepare to operate up river lines 
with the objective of advancing the cam- 
paign as a whole. 












































Attacks across a body of water are 
considered as either amphibious land- 
ings or river crossing operations. An 
amphibious operation is usually of con- 
siderable size, while river crossings may 
vary from major operations—as those 
over the Rhine in World War II—to 
minor crossings seeking limited bridge- 
heads. In both types of operation the 
.water is an obstacle to be crossed before 
the attacker can reach the enemy. 


A third type of water-borne operation 
utilizes water to advance the attack rath- 
er than considering it as an obstacle to 
be crossed. I am referring to amphibi- 
ous operations on rivers. 

Operations on rivers can be of the 
following general types: 

_ An operation by limited forces to 
support the advance of a larger force 
advancing overland. 

A river operation representing the 
main effort. 

An operation to establish or sup- 
port isolated posts inland. 


Logistical or fire support missions. 

It is with the first type of river opera- 
tion that this article is basically con- 
cerned. A limited force moving on a 

















navigable river into enemy territory 
with the mission of furthering the ad- 
vance of the main body approaching by 
another route is, in a sense, infiltration. 
For this reason I have termed this type 
of operation an “amphibious infiltra- 
tion.” 

Amphibious infiltrations can accom- 
plish any of the following: 


Conduct reconnaissance in advance 
of the major force. 





Act as the spearhead or “amphibi- 
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ous point” of the major force. 
Protect a flank of the main body when the terrain on 
this flank makes overland movement difficult. 


Seize key points on what will be the main axis of 
advance. 

Conduct raids and hold key points for a limited 
period of time. 


# ToGo BACK TO THE GENERAL'S map, we find that he 
plans to use his river force to provide security for his 
left flank and to permit the rapid seizure of the key terrain 
feature marked “Area X” on the map. The force making 
the amphibious infiltration will be directed to hold this 
area and the river crossing contained in it until the arrival 
of the main body. Thus, the general hopes to kill two birds 
with one stone—one force to provide positive security for 
his flank, and also seize his key objective. 


Now let us look at some of the planning that the gen- 
eral and his staff undertook prior to the operation. Natu- 
rally the Marine planning was paralleled in all its phases 
by Navy planning. 

The overall command of the river operation was given 
to a Marine officer whose staff had naval and aviation 
representatives. 

The naval units that were to transport and provide or- 
ganic fire support for the force were LCVPs, LCMs, LSUs, 
and LSM (R)s, all under a commander, U.S. Navy. 


The basic ground element was to be one battalion from 
the regiment in division reserve. The following units and 
personnel were attached to this infantry battalion: 


Artillery forward observers 

A detachment of Anglico 

A section of 75mm recoilless rifles 
A platoon of 4.2 mortars 

UDT personnel 

A platoon of engineers 


Supporting the “task force” were artillery and naval 
sunfire to the limit of the range of those weapons, and 
Marine aircraft. 


The prior planning took into account any special train- 


ing requirements for such an operation. Inasmuch as the 
troops were trained to assault from landing craft, their 
basic amphibious training was sufficient! Once ashore 
the tactics would be small unit tactics. The greatest prob- 
lem facing the troops and their commanders would be 
the need for rapid orientation in areas unfamiliar to them. 
All individuals and units were trained to operate away 
from parent units. 

The training for the crews of the naval craft stressed 
river navigation and the resultant problem of bars, sharp 
bends, and current. The naval crews were also trained to 
be alert for mines, booms, nets, and river ambushes. 

There were a few modifications to the normal equip- 
ment found in a battalion landing team. The principal 
modification was the procurement of powerful radios for 
a force that might end up miles from the main body. The 
4.2 mortars were to serve as the artillery of the expedi- 
tion, once beyond range of the artillery battalions in the 
beachhead. The use of DUKWs and LVTs was consid- 
ered, but the current was strong enough to make their 
employment difficult. Several Weasels were included to 
provide amphibious vehicles for reconnaissance on both 
sides of the river. 

The plans for the organization and formation of the 
naval forces were influenced by the terrain; by the river, 
including its depth, width, current, and configuration; 
and by the enemy. The planners analyzed what effect 
each of the factors would have on the expedition. 


They reasoned that the terrain would have considerable 
effect on the formation of the craft in the task force. 
Where the river flowed through a defile, the formation of 
the craft would be similar to that of a truck convoy pass- 
ing through a mountain pass. Where the ground in the 
vicinity of the river was open and there was no command- 
ing terrain, the ground would have less influence on the 
formation of the task force. 

The river itself would affect the formation. Narrow 
parts of the river would tend to force the craft into a 
column formation, whereas wide places would permit 
some lateral dispersion. The current would influence the 
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control of individual craft. Also a river that twisted a 
great deal would cause the task force to be organized into 
self-sufficient groups in order to counter the threat of 
ambush presented by each new bend of the river. 

The planners reasoned that the strength and location 
of the enemy would influence the formation both as to 
the location of the gunboats within the river column, and 
as to the ratio of troops to gunboats in various parts of 
the column. 

As in any amphibious operation there was the question 
of supporting arms and services. In amphibious infiltra- 
tion the tactical air observer takes on a greater impor- 
tance. Any military force, limited to a predetermined 
direction of advance (determined in this case by the river 
itself) and limited in its observation by the obvious fact 
the river is always at the lowest point on the terrain, will 
need some means to reduce these disadvantages. A river 
column without the tactical air observer is inviting am- 
bush and destruction. In addition to being an aid in de- 
termining the presence of the enemy, the tactical air ob- 
server can spot such obstacles as booms and nets. 

Engineers were included in the task organization to 
help insure the continuous advance of the river column. 
In addition to the engineers, an underwater demolition 
team was attached to remove mines found in the river 
itself. 

When completely organized the river-borne troop 
column looked similar to any column in the approach 
march. Its capability for rapid movement gave it many 


of the characteristics of a division reconnaissance com- - 


pany. The major differences were that the infantry was 
mounted in LCVPs or LCMs, instead of in 6x6s, and the 
fire support was provided by gunboats rather than by 
tanks or artillery. The column was broken down into an 
amphibious point, advance party, support, and main body, 
as well as a rear guard with its get-away elements. To 
secure the uninterrupted advance of the main body, 
groups would be sent to secure commanding ground on 
either side of the river. To permit this action Weasels 
were loaded in LCMs. The Weasels would disembark in 
the vicinity of the critical ground to be gained, proceed to 
the shore, and move inland to the critical terrain. 

The plan provided for the following scheme of maneu- 
ver when the task force reached the vicinity of the ob- 
jective: 

A reconnaissance in force by advanced elements of the 
gunboat group to determine location of enemy heavy 
weapons. 

A ground reconnaissance by advance elements of the 
ground forces. 

The landing of the main body of the assault troops. 

The attack of a position under the supporting fires of 
the gunboats. 

Consolidation of the position and preparation for the 
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defense of the objective. 

Knowing that the enemy could disrupt the plans for the 
actual landing, alternate landing areas were selected. The 
preferred plan for landing a company on its assigned 
beach and initial scheme of maneuver was as shown in 
Figure 2. The LCVPs were to approach the beach from 
downstream in a column and run for the beach without 
any preparation on the beach to their immediate front 
except that provided by automatic weapons mounted on 
the individual boats. The gunboats would fire to the 
flanks and inland to box off the area. This system would 
not warn the enemy as to the selected location for landing. 

It was planned that the main body would link up with 
the task force in two days. In the meantime, reinforce- 
ment and supply would come by river if possible. If the 
enemy cut the river route, supply by air drop and rein- 
forcement by helicopter had been planned. 

Before making his decision, the CG had to consider the 
general limitations on amphibious infiltrations: 

An organized enemy. If the enemy were organized in 
several strong positions along the route of river advance, 
such an expedition might prove costly and the time 
factor would rule out such an attempt. 

Lack of intelligence data. If there was insufficient data 
on the river itself or on the enemy dispositions, the am- 
phibious infiltration would be risky undertaking. 

Naval support. If, because of other commitments or for 
other reasons, the Navy could not adequately support the 
movement, the attempt should not be made. 

The commander had considered employing paratroop- 
ers but had discarded the plan for the following reasons: 

The terrain did not provide suitable landing areas until 
these areas could be improved by ground troops. 

A seizure of the critical area by air did not provide 
protection to the left flank of the main body. 

Weather conditions would probably limit the airborne 
operation. 

A complex airborne plan would be required. 

Sufficient paratroopers and troop carrier planes were 
not available. 

So much for our hypothetical river task force. It 
should, however, point up a military maneuver worth re- 
membering. In certain areas of the world, rivers are still 
the basic means of transportation and communication. 
When we are operating in these areas we should not be 
blind to the opportunities provided us. We have a ready- 
made team of Marines trained in amphibious operations 
and a Navy with the equipment for such an operation. 
The two have worked together as a team on large water 
masses and there is no reason why, when the opportunity 
presents itself, they can not operate successfully in river 
operations. If river operations help us to gain our ob- 
jective, provide security to the main force, and ease the 


logistics problem, let’s use them! US #@ MC 














By Capt Alex W. Bealer, III 


ILLUSTRATED BY PFC ANTHONY KOKINOS 


® WARFARE BEING WHAT IT IS TODAY, WITH GUERRILLAS 
almost as thick as refugees, the infantry battalion com- 
mand post has become a far more vulnerable target for 
enemy foot troops than ever before. More than once in 
Korea, and many, many times in the Russian campaigns 
of the late German armies, the CP, nerve center and con- 
trol point of the tactical unit, has been skillfully attacked 
and sometimes destroyed by organized guerrilla bands. 

In the German army no really effective counter-guerrilla 
measures were ever developed except to keep more and 
more security troops in the rear areas, sometimes to a ri- 
diculous degree. It is said, in fact, that Yugoslavian guer- 
rillas kept more than 40 German divisions guarding rear 
area installations and lines of communication. Even such 
a large force as this did not furnish adequate protection 
against guerrillas, and it certainly distracted large num- 
bers of badly needed trained soldiers from the frontlines. 

Today in Korea the American forces apparently have 
done a great deal to solve the guerrilla problem by strik- 
ing at its source; thoroughly searching and controlling 
the tragic crowds of refugees that plod the roads behind 
our lines. Reports of guerrilla action behind our lines, 
however, are persistent, indicating that guerrillas are 
still a problem. In all probability they will continue to 
be a problem so long as we fight satellite armies of Soviet 
Russia. This being the case, we could well have a problem 
of long standing on our hands, and it is high time an 
effective solution was worked out. 


Organize the clerks, bakers, and drivers 
of H&S Co into a standby tactical unit & 
to fight off guerrilla attacks on the CP 
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Perhaps the traditional Marine Corps philosophy of 
training ali Marines (cooks, clerks, and field musics in- 
cluded) in the use of the rifle and in basic infantry tact- 
ics, offers the best protection an assault battalion CP can 
hope for. Even this, though, hardly seems to go as far as 
it might. For while Headquarters & Service Company 
personnel can do their share of straight shooting with 
the M-1 and carbine in the event of guerrilla attack, they 
are still weak in one important respect—organization! 

H & S Co of the infantry battalion as it is now set up 
gives excellent administrative and logistical support to 
the rifle companies, but its lack of squads and fire teams 
makes it woefully ineffective and uncontrolled in a tactic- 
al situation, such as defense against guerrillas or the pur- 
suit and destruction of hostile units in rear areas. 


Support of the rifle companies is, of course, the prim- 
ary function of H & S Co, but protection of this support 
is also important. How, then, can H & S Co furnish tact- 
ically sound protection for its rear area installations and 
the command post without completely disrupting its essen- 
tial support functions? 

About the only answer is to give each man of H & § 
Co two jobs. Each man, with certain exceptions, can be 
assigned the primary duty of carrying out his specialized 
job in the company. In addition he can be assigned to 
secondary duty in an antiguerrilla force which may be 
mustered when needed to repulse rear area attacks. 

This means that H & S Co will be given two separate 
and distinct Tables of Organization. One will be the reg- 


ular T/O. The other will be tactical. 











Because many H & S personnel are seldom around the 
CP, even in combat, the full strength of the company can- 
not be used in the tactical T/O. For instance, the com. 
munications platoon is usually well divided in serving the 
line companies, and those personnel left around battalion 
headquarters are for the most part carrying out vital 
duties which should not stop except in an extremely criti- 
cal situation. Similarly, the medical platoon is dispersed 
among the line companies or fully occupied in the aid 
station. Therefore, neither of these units can or should be 
counted upon for tactical support regardless of circum. 
stances around the CP. 


® OF THE REMAINDER OF H & S Co, the operations sec- 
tion will probably be needed to a man and all other sec- 
tions will need at least one or two men to maintain vital 
administrative and supply functions, despite raids on 
the CP. 

Even after all these deletions, however, there is still a 
goodly number of men available for a tactical unit. I be- 
lieve the four sections left untouched can contribute 99 
men. In comparsion with regular rifle companies, 99 men 
may seem like quite a small force. One must remember, 
though, that the H & S tactical company will not be called 
upon to do the heavy fighting expected of a rifle company, 
so it does not need the supporting weapons carried by 
the rifle company. 

Still keeping in mind that administration and supply 
must be kept in operation when possible, even under 
attack, the 99 men of the tactical company are organized 
into three platoons, each of which may be committed 
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alone or with the other two platoons when the CP is 
raided, depending on the seriousness of the raid. In all 
likelihood only one platoon would be called upon at a 
time, as guerrilla attacks necessarily are made with a 
small force. In order not to completely wreck the opera- 
tion of any one section if a tactical platoon is committed 
suddenly, each of the platoons contains only one-third of 
the men contributed by each section to the tactical com- 
pany. Piatoons, then, are organized in the following 
manner: 


Headquarters section 24 8 
Intelligence section 6 2 
Service section 24 8 
Mess section 45 15 
Total enlisted in tactical platoon x a 


This gives enough men to furnish a platoon sergeant, 
two runners, and three squads of 10 men each (including 
a squad leader) in each platoon. Runners are important 
as there is no extra radio equipment available within the 
present T/O & T/E of the infantry battalion which could 
be used by an additional tactical force. 

The 10-man squads are divided into three fire teams 
of three men each, which is about right considering that 
H & S Co has no automatic rifles allotted to it. Automatic 
weapons fire can be gained by assigning one light ma- 
chine gun to each platoon and designating a specific fire 
team in one of the squads to use it. Not more than one 
ammunition carrier should be required as the tactical 
platoons would seldom be called far afield. When needed, 
one of the runners could be detached to act as an extra 
ammunition carrier for the machine gun crew. 


® As For orFicers, the CO of H & S Co would also 
command the tactical company and platoon commanders 
could be drawn from other officers in the company, such 
as the company executive officer, the supply or personnel 
officer, or one of the liaison officers. 

In organizing a tactical company within H & S Co it is 
essential that each man in the tactical company be assigned 
to a specific position in a specific platoon. Then, in the 
event of a guerrilla attack on the CP, every man can grab 
his weapon and immediately fall into his assigned place. 

When it is necessary to call a tactical platoon out, 
every administrative section in the headquarters loses the 
use of some men temporarily, but no section is hit any 
harder than another. For instance, each platoon will 
draw only eight men from headquarters section, two from 
the intelligence section, eight from service, and 15 from 
the mess section. The guerrilla threat can be taken care of 
with an organized unit which is controlled tactically, and 
every section in the CP retains enough men to carry on 
its important routine work without interruption. 

If the threat is larger than ordinary, perhaps two or 
even all three of the tactical platoons might have to be 
called. Under such circumstances the CP would have 





















to furnish a force in any event, and whoever leads H & S 
Tactical Co will have the indisputable advantage of lead- 
ing a unit which is trained tactically and which can be 
controlled easily through a normal chain of command. 
This means that the job can be accomplished far more 
quickly and effectively. 

In some instances drivers, scouts and observers, or 
others might be away on separate missions when their 
platoon is activated, but their absence would not alter 
the basic organization or hinder the tactical control of the 
platoon any more than casualties do in a rifle platoon. 

A tactical organization offers advantages other than 
increased security to H & S Co, whether in garrison or 
combat. It provides a means whereby the clerks and cooks 
of the battalion can continue valuable infantry training 
without putting any headquarters office out of commis- 
sion for any length of time. It provides a regular and 
simple method for furnishing sentries around the CP. In 
case of dire necessity in combat, it may be used as an 
organized and well trained extra reserve for the rifle 
companies. 

A couple of important points must be remembered, 
however, if the tactical T/O of H & S Co is to be sucess- 
ful. First of all it must be organized on a permanent basis 
and constantly maintained. Each man in H & S Co must 
be assigned not only to his administrative section but 
also to his squad and fire team. When reliefs or replace- 
ments come in they must fill in the vacancies in the 
tactical platoons as well as in the administrative sections. 
This will apply particularly to the messmen, who prob- 
ably will change most often. 

Secondly, the tactical platoons must get adequate 
training. All men must know the use and care of basic 
weapons, and must be continually trained in squad, pla- 
toon, and company tactics or half the advantages of 
their organization will be lost. 

Once H & S Co has organized tactically it will give the 
battalion greater security than it has known before, with 
the least disruption of administrative and supply func- 
tions and with the utmost economy of force. US@MC 
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By Henry I. Shaw, Jr. 


@ THE WAVES OF LANDING CRAFT MOVED STEADILY TOWARDS THE BEACH. 
Overhead arched the fire of naval support ships pounding the enemy’s de- 
fenses. Keeping station to the flanks of the assault troops moved gunboats 
providing close-in protection. From the enemy’s hidden positions, artillery 
and small arms fire lashed at the approaching lines with increasing fury. 
The tempo of fire picked up, whipping the water into a crazy froth as the 
first craft touched down on the beach. 

Saipan? Peleliu? Iwo? The capsule description above could fit any one 
of these landings. Yet the assault described took place half a world away 
and nearly a century and a half before WW II’s Pacific battles. The troops 
packed into the landing craft were not United States Marines, but British 
army regulars. Sloops, gunboats, and bomb ketches of the Mediterranean 
fleet were providing the naval gunfire support. Yet, the similarity between 
the two eras is startling. The elements of amphibious assault remain the 
same, and planners during the Napoleonic Wars met and solved identical 
problems which confronted the joint staffs of WW II. Today’s Marine owes 
a debt to history for his preeminence in the art of amphibious warfare. 

It was the military and naval forces of England during the 19th century 
that were the foremost exponents of the science of assaulting a defended 
beach. The numerous expeditions of an expanding empire provided ample 
opportunity for the development of a successful technique. The popular 
practice of “second guessing” history, well established among military men 
as well as historians, enables us to select from among the many, one success- 
ful operation that embodies perhaps more of the accepted tenets of modern 
amphibious warfare than any other. 

At the dawn of the 19th century the shifting fortunes of war had brought 
England to the brink of an unfavorable truce with France. Only at sea did 
she hold her position; the continent of Europe belonged to France. The 
situation demanded a victory for her land forces, depleted through years of 


The landing at Aboukir Bay was a professional job done 
by professional men who could count, as Marine planners 
can today, on the discipline and spirit of their troops 
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unsuccessful campaigns. Common sense dictated the 
selection of a campaign where the maximum use of her 
naval superiority might swing the scale in her favor. 
In Egypt, stranded but not forgotten, were the rem- 
nants of the force the Directory had sent to wrest the 
delta of the Nile from the Ottoman Porte (the govern- 
ment of the Turkish Empire). Napoleon had led them 
there in 1798—to the East; the only place, he said, where 
there “had been great empires and mighty changes.” His 
dream of eastern conquest still burned brightly, despite 
the efforts of Nelson to dim the flame with his crushing 
defeat of the French fleet at Aboukir Bay. The thought 
that the French army in Egypt might renew attempts 
to expand was enough to send cold chills down the 
spines of the businessmen of London. This blight in fields 
that England intended to harvest must be removed. A de- 
cision was made to procure the much needed victory for 
British arms at the expense of the isolated garrison. 
The expedition required an experienced leader and 
veteran troops. It was not chance, therefore, that the 
choice fell on the shoulders of LtGen Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and the troops gathered under his command at 
the newly-won outpost of Malta. The majority of the men 
had learned their lessons in amphibious tactics in a bit- 
terly contested landing in North Holland in 1799, and 
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had seen a series of expeditions against Spanish ports 
abandoned for lack of sufficient forces during the follow- 
ing year. Even these abortive attempts, however, had ex- 
ercised the fleet and the army in the procedures they must 
follow to be successful in Egypt. The campaign was to be 
a joint operation, with the navy responsible for transport- 
ing the troops to the target, supporting them while they 
were landing, and maintaining them once they were 
ashore. The army, on the other hand, had the main task 
of eliminating the French threat. Therefore, the overall 
command of the expedition rested with landing force com- 
mander Abercromby. 


® IT WAs A SELECT FORCE, then, that was gathered at 
Malta in the late fall of the year 1800. One of the princi- 
pal staff officers commented that “the composition of this 
army was equal, or perhaps superior, to any that had 
been assembled by England during the war.” Six brigades 
of infantry of the line, sparked by a brigade of Guards, 
formed the bulk of the troops. An understrength brigade 
of dismounted cavalry, a small contingent of artillerymen, 
and a brigade of foreign mercenaries completed the ros- 
ter, making a total of 15,530 men. The navy contributed 
a strong force of men-of-war, reinforced by a miscellany 
of smaller war vessels and transports. In all, there were 

















about 175 ships in the invasion armada. The naval com- 
mander, VAdm Lord Keith, had worked with Abercromby 
in an expedition against Cadiz earlier in the year. The 
staffs of both men were, undoubtedly, the most exper- 
ienced amphibious planners of the age. 

Since Egypt was nominally the property of the Ottoman 
Empire, attempts had been made to concert the proposed 
expedition with the efforts of the Turks to regain their 
territory. The ambassador to the Porte at Constantinople, 
Lord Elgin, was to try to obtain Turkish ships and men 
to reinforce the English effort. Advance intelligence, how- 
ever, indicated that little aid could be expected from the 
Turkish army. Nevertheless, this assistance, in the form 
of horses for the cavalry and additional gunboats and 
landing craft, aided immeasurably. So, early in December 
the expedition left Malta in two separate convoys, bound 
for a staging area on the coast of Asia Minor. 


@ THE PLACE THAT HAD BEEN SELECTED was Mamorice 
Bay, a large sheltered cove not far from the island of 
Rhodes. Passage for the troops aboard the tightly packed 
transports was anything but pleasant. The weather of the 
Mediterranean in mid-winter, with its sudden gales and 
resultant choppy water, made their lives miserable. The 
sight of the calm waters of their anchorage and the ac- 
tual change from rough to smooth water acted as a tonic 
on the seasick men, who had been, as one of their officers 
said, “laying about the decks, neglecting their food, 
careless of themselves, and almost disdaining life.” As 
soon as possible the majority were transferred ashore 
to stretch their legs in time honored military tradition, 
by means of drills and exercises. 

When the last of the fleet arrived on 1 January 1801, 
the combined force settled down to a routine of practice 
landings, refitting and resupply, and attention to the 
multitude of details necessary to mount out the expedition 
by the proposed sailing date, early in February. Officers 
were dispatched to Rhodes to expedite the delivery of 
gunboats and luggers that Lord Elgin had arranged for. 
Other emissaries were sent to contact the nomadic tribes 
in the interior in hopes of purchasing additional horses 
for the cavalry and artillery. For it was found that some- 
how in the course of the long journey overland, the fine 
horseflesh purchased in Constantinople had disappeared. 
Native herders brought in only a sorry collection of 
spavined nags. The best efforts of all concerned could 
provide only enough horses to meet about one third of the 
expedition’s requirements. Many unhappy staff officers 
and troopers would go afoot until captures from the 
French filled the gap. 

Naval reconnaissance had already picked the only 
practical landing beach in Egypt, and constant surveil- 
lance was kept over the enemy dispositions in that area. 
The main French garrisons were concentrated at Alex- 
andria and Cairo; with total French strength over 28,000 
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men. The initial objective of the expedition was the iso- 
lation of Alexandria. If it could be cut off from the head- 
quarters at Cairo, the French would lose their last link 
with home. The small size of the English landing force 
necessitated a rapid conclusion to the projected campaign. 
In order to accomplish this end in the least possible time 
it was necessary to land close to the port. The only 
beach available was that at Aboukir Bay, which fronted 
the peninsula on which Alexandria was located. Logistical 
considerations also had a great deal to do with this 
selection since “the necessity of keeping in touch with 
the storeships . . .” made it “indispensible to select a 
point of landing where the fleet of 175 vessels could an- 
chor in safety.” (See Map 1) . 

In the staging area, the small boats of the fleet were ex- 
ercised in their stations in the various landing waves and 
in the maneuvers necessary for landing troops. The avail- 
ability of suitable landing craft limited the size of the 
assault element. The first division, which would make the 
initial landing, was composed of the Brigade of Guards 
under MajGen Ludlow (2 Bns), the Ist Brigade under 
MajGen Coote (214 Bns), and the reserve, a special force 
with the strength of two brigades, under MajGen Moore 
(5 Bns). In all, the assault elements totaled 5,230 men, 
roughly one-third of the total landing force. 

Flatboats of very shallow draft, capable of holding 50 
fully armed troops together with the complement of sail- 
ors necessary to row them to shore, had been developed 
to land the first wave. As an added refinement, the flat- 
boats were equipped with stern anchors to be thrown out 
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just prior to touchdown on the beach so that the boat 
could be withdrawn easier when it had deposited its load. 
Cutters and launches from the various warships, regular 
auxiliaries of the fleet, provided the rest of the craft used 
to land the troops. Those men who were not landed in 
the first wave were loaded in cutters that covered the 
intervals (50 feet) between flatboats. For the English 
formations to be effective, the greatest number of men 
had to be brought ashore in the shortest possible time. 
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It was contemplated that the majority of the assault bat- 
talions would be landed in formation and advancing 
when the third wave hit the beach. In that wave were 10 
launches carrying artillery pieces and others carrying the 
sailors detailed to drag them across the sands of the 
beach. A small fourth wave of launches carried additional 
sailors to assist the artillery detachment and perform 
shore duties assisting the landing. (See diagram, page 
51.) 

A table was drawn up and distributed throughout the 
fleet which showed the men-of-war that would supply 
boats to land the assault waves. In addition it showed 
the transports to which each of the boats was assigned, 
the troop unit to be loaded in each boat group, and the 
naval officers commanding each element of the landing 
waves. Instructions were also included for landing the 
support battalions on the return of assault craft from the 
beaches. Each major division of the landing waves was 
under the command of a man-of-war captain, the whole 
operation being controlled by Capt Cochrane of HMS 
Ajax from a station near the center of the first wave. 


#® SEEMINGLY ENDLESS PRACTICE in assaulting the shores 
of Mamorice Bay keyed both partners in the expedition 
to a high pitch. Further fruitless waiting for armed help 
from the Turks could serve no useful purpose and prepar- 
ations got under way to leave for Egypt. Troops encamp- 
ed ashore were reembarked, the last water casks were 
filled, and the final purchases made for the expedition’s 
larder. Horse transports that had been sent down from 
Smyrna on orders from Lord Elgin took aboard their 
woefully light burdens. Finally, a general order was dis- 
tributed from Abercromby’s headquarters to all units, 
setting forth their duties in the coming operation. Por- 
tions of it read as follows: 

“When the troops are ordered to land, the men will 
get into the flat-bottomed boats as expeditiously as poss- 
ible, but without hurry or disorder; they are then to 
sit down in the boats; and in rowing to shore, the strict- 
est silence is to be observed. The troops are positively 
ordered not to load till formed on the beach. The forma- 
tion is to be affected as soon as possible, the men to fall in 
in line opposite to where they land; .. . 

“Each man will carry his canteen full of water, and 
the men will carry their entrenching tools . 

“As soon as the disembarkation of the army is effected, 
a boat will be found near the shore with spare ammuni- 
tion, which will be distinguished by an Ordnance flag, 
from which supplies will be procured when necessary. . .” 
At last, on the 23d of February, the fleet slipped out of 
the bay and set its course for the mouth of the Nile. 

After a stormy passage, as the expedition neared Alex- 
andria on 1 March, the lookouts raised its forts. The 
fleet passed well out of cannon range, but not out of 
sight of the French gunners. Early in the morning of 
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Sir Ralph Abercromby 


March 2d, the invasion fleet dropped anchor in Aboukir 
Bay and signals were immediately flown to get the land- 
ing underway. Threatening weather and a wind of storm 
proportions, however, soon combined to halt the lower- 
ing of the boats. Effective communication between con- 
trol vessels was impossible and the last slim chance of 
achieving a surprise landing was lost. Until the weather 
proved favorable the expedition was stymied. 

Several days before the arrival of the expedition at 
Aboukir, the ranking engineer officer of the expedition, 
Maj MecKerras, had attempted a close-in reconnaissance 
of the shore. By proceeding too far from the covering 
guns of English sloops, he had enabled the French to 
overwhelm his small scouting party with a swift raid 
from shore. He was killed, the rest of his party captured, 
and what information he might have gathered was lost to 
the expedition. It was now necessary for the various as- 
sault commanders to conduct their own reconnaissance. 
The view was hardly encouraging. 

Alexandria was located about 12 miles from Aboukir 
Bay on a narrow strip of land, averaging two miles in 
width, that separated the Mediterranean from the shal- 
low salt lake of Maadieh. The bay itself (See Map 2.) 
was formed by a chain of small islands that extended 
from the northern arm of the peninsula and gave shelter 
to ships that anchored to the leeward. A large sand hill, 
180 feet in height, rising sharply from the edge of the 
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beach, dominated the center of the shoreline. From off- 
shore this commanding ground sloped off gradually to 
the left in a series of smaller sand dunes until it became 
a long, narrow, flat tongue of land leading to the en- 
trance of Lake Maadieh. A low-lying blockhouse guarded 
the entrance against shallow-draft vessels. 

To the right of the center height, the ground was com- 
paratively flat. Thick clusters of date palms and heavy 
brush spotted the area, serving to conceal the activities 
of the defenders. This portion of the beach, however, was 
forbidden to the assault forces by the presence of the 
Castle of Aboukir. Located on the extremity of land that 
formed the extreme right flank of the bay, this fort was 
heavily gunned and in a position to sweep the low-lying 
area. Two brass 32-pounders mounted on a tall tower in 
the center of the works, a couple of 10-inch mortars, and 
eight field pieces combined to bar the entire right of the 
beach to anyone foolish enough to attempt a landing 


there. 


@ THE WEATHER, which continued to deny the English 
an opportunity to put their force ashore, provided the 
French with ample time to prepare a reception. Their in- 
creasing activity was watched with some concern by the 
impotent assault force. They could be “clearly seen at 
work on the sand hills, as there was every reason to sup- 
pose, in erecting batteries.” The commander of the French 
garrison at Alexandria, MajGen Friant, had no intention 
of allowing the English to land. Pending the arrival of 
reinforcements from Cairo, he stripped the city of all 
troops but those absolutely necessary to its defense. With 
six understrength infantry battalions and two squadrons 
of dragoons, he could muster some 2500 men to defend 
the beach. His reserve strength lay in the 15 cannon he 
had hauled up on the hills in the center and on the left. 
He knew as well as the English commander that no land- 
ing would be attempted on that portion of the beach 
covered by Aboukir Castle. Therefore, his guns were 
laid to rake the beach over which the English had to land. 

While activities of the army afloat were necessarily 
confined to prayerful waiting for good weather, one of the 
more daring leaders of the Navy, Capt Sir Sidney Smith, 
led a raid against the left flank of the beach. After 
boarding and firing a French gunboat anchored in the 
entrance to Lake Maadieh, Smith led 50 sailors ashore 
and descended on the blockhouse guarding the channel. 
He was forced to retreat, by the rapid approach of a 
strong body of infantry sent from the beach defenses, 
but as a parting gesture he cut loose the pontoon bridge 
that connected Aboukir with the road leading to Rosetta, 
thereby blocking, temporarily at least, an avenue of ap- 
proach into the French position. The channel was now 
open, providing the guns could be cleared from the hills. 

The impatient prayers of the English were at last an- 
swered. On 7 March the weather gave definite promise of 
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clearing and preparations got underway once more to 
launch the assault. Early in the evening, units assigned 
to the support battalions were taken from their trans- 
ports on the outer ring of ships and transferred to other 
vessels of lighter draft further inshore. There they would 
be readily available to reinforce the first waves ashore. 

A line of sloops, gunboats, and bomb ketches had been 
anchored between the main fleet and the shore. These 
now moved in closer to the French positions to provide 
fire cover. Their small guns would have to fill a large 
gap as shoal water prevented the men-of-war from bring- 
ing their broadsides to bear. A mile and a half from the 
beach, vessels that drew over 17 feet were stopped. The 
bottom rose steeply enough from that point to prevent 
even the shallow-draft fire support vessels from closing 
beyond their extreme range. Forward of this line, for a 
distance of almost half a mile, the landing waves would 
be on their own. 


#® At 0200, 8 MARCH, just as they had practiced so 
often at Mamorice Bay, the boats of the various ships re- 
ported to their assigned transports. A rocket went up 
shortly thereafter from the flagship, HMS Foudroyant, 
and the troops began to disembark. As soon as the boats 
filled with infantry, they pulled away from the transports 
and struck out in the long pull for shore. In general. they 
had to cover about five or six miles to reach the beach. 
Throughout the remaining hours of the night the sailors 
at the oars pulled rythmically towards the distant enemy. 
As dawn broke, the leading boats had covered about half 
the distance to the beach. Here they were halted to form 
their line of landing well out of gunshot of the French. 

In the rendezvous area, the flatboat allowed to the 
Grenadier company of each battalion hoisted its iden- 
tifying camp color in order that the remaining companies 
of its unit could assemble quickly. With a precision born 
of training, the boats of that battalion fell in to the left 
and rear of the Grenadiers in the order in which they 
would be drawn up on the beach. When Capt Cochrane 
was satisfied that the waves were formed properly, he 
gave the signal to proceed. The boats started forward, 
keeping interval as scrupulously as if it were a Guard’s 


_ parade in London. Their immediate goal was the line of 


sloops and ketches anchored broadside to the shore, 
forming the line of departure. In the center of this line 
was the Mondovi, control vessel of the landing, with both 


Adm Keith and Gen Abercromby aboard. 


@ EXcept FOR THE STEADY splashing of the oars and 
an occasional shouted order to some boat that slipped out 
of station, the advance continued silently toward the an- 
chored line of support vessels. When a point had been 
reached just forward of the Mondovi’s position, the lines 
halted, the sailors rested on their oars, and the densely- 
packed troops stirred impatiently awaiting their release 
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from inactivity. Gunboats and armed launches proceeded 
to stations on the flanks of the waves so that protection 
could be provided at least part way in to the beach. At 
about 0900, Abercromby passed the order to make the 
landing. Capt Cochrane caught the signal from his sta- 
tion in the center of the leading wave and displayed the 
flag that galvanized the long lines into action. The boats 
surged forward. 

To the watching troops of the support battalions it 
seemed as if the gunboats had caught fire as the flame 
and smoke of their cannonade sent shot whistling over 
the heads of the men in the crowded landing craft. “The 
scene now became dreadful; the sloops pouring whole 
broadsides; the bomb ketches throwing shells which ex- 
ploding in air formed numerous little clouds; and the 
gunboats and cutters on the flanks of the boats exerting 
themselves to the utmost.” The French reaction was im- 


mediate, and return fire came from the castle and the 





batteries stationed on top of and between the sand hills. 
A heavy, quick, and powerful fury of ball, bomb, and 
grapeshot furrowed the water between the boats. 


@ As THE SHRAPNEL BEGAN to find targets in the open 
boats, the tempo of the stroke picked up along the first 
line. The intention of the French appeared to be to cross 
their fire in the center of the approaching waves, where 
the flat-boats of the Guard’s Brigade were coming on. 
Soon, the inevitable happened, as one eyewitness has 
recorded: 

“Close to the boat in which I was embarked, a flat, con- 
veying part of the Coldstream Guards, was struck in the 
middle by a shell, which bursting at the same instant, 
killed and dreadfully wounded numbers; the rest went 
to the bottom. Many were picked up [special cutters in 
the second wave had been detailed to this task], but in 
such a state as to be insensible of the obligation. The 
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sinking of the boat could, indeed, scarcely be otherwise 
than fatal. Embarrassed with belts, loaded with three days 
provisions, and his cartouche box filled with sixty rounds 
of ball cartridge, a soldier could find in swimming only 
an ineffectual struggle for life.” 

Two more flatboats were hit, but the cutters rescued 
most of the living. By now the flanking gunboats had 
been forced to turn aside by the shoaling water. About 
300 yards out, when the French infantry opened with a 
killing hail of musketry, it seemed to those watching 
that the lines were directly under the commanding dunes. 
The particularly galling fire from the center hill served 
to speed the boats on the right; so that they began to 
outdistance the center and left of the line. This fact, 
coupled with the momentary halt caused by the boat 
casualties in the center, brought the right flank to the 
beach first. At about 1000, elements of the reserve under 
Moore leaped over the sides of their landing craft, the 
first English units ashore. 

Released from their cramped perch in the bottom of 
the flatboats the soldiers quickly formed on the beach 
under the dominating hill. No one bothered to give the 
order to load as Moore led the men of the 40th, 23d, 
and 28th Foot up the steep slopes. Sometimes on their 
hands and knees in the deep sand, yet showing every 
semblance of good order, the men continued to fight their 
way upward with fixed bayonets their only weapon. 
The battalion of French infantry rimming the crest of the 
hill and firing down into the oncoming ranks couldn’t 
believe what their eyes told them. Their position was sup- 
posedly impregnable. The thought that “such an appar- 










ently rash undertaking would be tried” had not entered 
their logical Gallic minds. The scrambling lines of red- 
coats reached the top, cheered and charged, driving back 
the infantry and overrunning three of the cannon that 
had caused so many casualties. The impetus of the attack 
carried the English forward over the sandhills to the rear 
of the central position. 


@ As THE TROOPS DIRECTLY under Moore’s command 
were taking the big hill, the other brigade of his reserve 
had landed. Its commander, BrigGen Oates, formed his 
troops and directed them to load. With the 42d Highland. 
ers leading, followed closely by the Corsican Rangers and 
the 58th Foot, in that order, the brigade started the diffi- 
cult ascent of the hills of loose sand to their front. The big 
Scotsmen of the 42d gained the crest of the line of dunes 
before the battalion opposing them had time to fire more 
than one volley. The French unit beat a hasty but orderly 
retreat. While pausing in a small depression just over 
the first hills, the Highlanders were charged by the en- 
emy dragoons. A promptly delivered volley from the 
kilted ranks drove the horsemen off with considerable 
loss, and the 42d continued to advance. 

~ Oates’ men had not fully cleared the beach when the 
first flatboats of the Guard’s Brigade reached the shore. 
Having received the brunt of the French cannon fire, the 
landing waves were considerably disorganized. Before 
they could be reformed, through a gap between the hills 
came the same dragoons that had met the 42d. Cavalry- 
men rode into the sea, and in some instances “killed in 
the boats men so densely crowded as to be unable to use 

















their arms.” On perceiving this, the commander of the 
58th wheeled his troops to the flank and delivered a 
volley that checked and drove off the cavalry. 


@ THE 58TH CONTINUED to give covering fire and drove 
off a second mounted attack while Ludlow, commanding 
the brigade, shook loose the intermingled men of the Cold- 
stream and Scots Guards and formed them into line of 
advance. From the direction of the blockhouse a battalion 
of French infantry could be seen drawing nearer to the 
reforming troops. Fortunately, the unit on the extreme 
left of the landing waves, the lst Brigade under Coote, 
was able to get ashore in good order before the French 
could approach close enough to do any damage. The tell- 
ing fire of the first companies assembled discouraged the 
French, who let loose one ragged volley and then with- 
drew. The 1st and 54th Foot were able to continue land- 
ing without further opposition. 

Aboard the shallow-draft transports, the troops who 
were scheduled to make the support landing had been 
able to see the action clearly. All the fighting had taken 
place in little more than a quarter of an hour; the con- 
fusing, yet orderly spectacle was over. The sand hills had 
been cleared and the red uniforms had vanished behind 
their screen in pursuit of the retreating French. The 
sailors had manhandled their assigned cannon ashore, 
across the beach, and over the lowest part of the hills 


to the left. Except for the scattered bodies of the casual- 


ties there remained “nothing to be seen by the spectators 
but the empty boats, hoisting their sails, and proceeding 
with all possible speed to receive the second division.” 


Forward of the concealing barrier of sand hills, the 
troops ashore had formed into line facing the French. 
Both sides exchanged desultory fire until shortly before 
1100, when the French were perceived to be retreating in 
an orderly manner along the shore of Lake Maadieh. The 
beachhead was secure for the present, and the assault 
troops rested on their arms. 


So far, the Castle of Aboukir had been carefully avoid- 
ed during the action ashore. A healthy respect for its 32- 
pounders and mortars dictated this caution, but an officer 
was now sent to demand its surrender. The negative reply 
was reinforced by a fresh salvo of shot and Abercromby, 
who had come ashore shortly after the initial assault, de- 
cided to contain the strong point. Troops of the second 
division, just then landing, were detailed to invest the 
fort from a safe distance. The 89th Foot and some of the 
dismounted cavalry received the task of waiting out the 
French. Ten days later, long after the army had moved 
on to Alexandria, the gallant garrison, 150 men in all, 
surrendered to the encircling troops who had not wasted 
a man in-unnecessary attacks. 


The beach area, protected by the assault battalions, had 
lecome the scene of bustling activity as boats continued 
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to ferry troops and supplies ashore. Armed launches were 
able to enter Lake Maadieh when patrols found the block- 
house deserted. Both flanks of the English army on the 
narrow peninsula were now covered by guns of the navy. 
Maltese pioneers were organizing the beach area, build- 
ing supply dumps, and consolidating the foothold the 
infantry had won. 


The army surgeons and their helpers were perhaps the 
busiest men on the beach. To the lee of the hills on the 
left of the beach, sheltered from the winds which blew 
in from sea, lay long rows of wounded men of both sides. 
Most of the English had been hit by infantry fire in the 
final 300 yards before the boats nosed ashore, although a 
good percentage bore the gory wounds caused by chain 
and grape shot. Many other men had been unluckier even 
than the wounded and their bodies were being gathered 
by the burial parties. Casualties for the army had been 
four officers and 98 other ranks killed in the assault; the 
navy had suffered too in the exposed boats, 22 seamen 
being killed in the long trip from the transports to shore. 
The number of wounded redcoats and seamen contained 
33 officers and 554 other ranks. In addition, 38 men were 
missing in action as a result of the boat sinkings and the 
confused fight ashore. The French had lost about 100 
killed, wounded, and prisoners in attempting to repulse 
the landing. 


#@ THE COST, THOUGH HIGH, was not excessive for the 
prize that had been gained. A firm foothold in Egypt was 
under the British flag. Troops ashore camped three miles 
down the peninsula the first night, securing a large area 
into which the navy continued to pour supplies and men. 
Ahead for the expeditionary force lay hard fighting at 
Alexandria and Cairo, but eventual victory. For the ex- 
pedition’s commander the future held death in battle 
later in March, but lasting honors as one of England’s 
most successful amphibious commanders. Jn a manner 
that would do credit to veterans of Pacific campaigns, 
Abercromby, Keith, and their staffs had planned and ex- 
ecuted one of the most difficult of all military maneuvers, 
an amphibious expedition culminating in an assault 
landing against determined opposition. 

Very little had been left to chance. Constant practice 
had keyed the participants up to their role in the oper- 
ation. The disciplined waves coming on despite enemy 
fire spelled success on the beach and permitted the 
greatest strength to be massed against the dominating 
terrain and strongest positions. Steady, planned rein- 
forcement of men and supplies had insured adequate 
exploitation of the toehold won by the assault units. Al- 
together, Aboukir Bay was a professional job done by 
professional men who could count, as Marine planners 
can today, on the discipline and spirit of their troops 


carrying seemingly impossible objectives. US # MC 
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The latest in Navy pilot escape devices was un- 
veiled last month before members of the National 


Aviation Writers Asso. 
ciation at El Segundo, 
Calif. A pressurized 
cockpit (right)  ex- 
pelled from a jet plane 
by rocket, it protects 
the pilot against fatal 
atmospheric conditions 
above 50,000 feet. Low- 
ered by parachute, it 
will float on water and 
is insulated against 
cold weather. NAWA 
members also were 


lifted from El Toro 


to Los Angeles by Marine helicopter after a special 
demonstration of ‘copter tactics and versatility. 





Secretary of the Navy 
Dan A. Kimball inspects 
a model (right) of the 
Navy’s atomic submarine, 
the Nautilas, world’s first 
nuclear-powered ship. At 
his left is Navy Capt 
Hyman G. Rickover, who 
was awarded a gold star 
in lieu of a second Le- 
gion of Merit for his ex- 
ceptional work on the A- 
sub while director of the 
nuclear power division of 
the Navy. 











The famed British Can- 
berra (left) passes over 
the new 714-mile Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge that 
now connects Annapolis 
with the eastern Mary- 
land shore. An _ undis- 
closed number of the 
twin-jet light bombers is 
being converted by the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. to a 
night intruder role for 


the U. S. Air Force. 





BrigGen Melvin J. Maas, former Minnesota con- 
gressman and a 25-year sponsor of legislation for 


reservists, was retired 
from the Marine Corps 
last month. A pilot in 
two world wars, Gen 
Maas has been blind 
the last eight months. 
Gen Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, 
pinned on the second 
star of a major gen- 
eral, Maas’ retirement 
rank, in ceremonies 
at Marine Barracks, 
Washington. He will 


continue, however, as Marine member of the reserve 
forces policy board for the Defense Department. 
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Human physiological reactions to conditions of 
flight are measured by this huge centrifuge machine 
at the Navy Air Development Center at Johnsville. 
Pa. Sketch at upper left shows a cut-away view of 
the entire building. Upper right photo shows the 
egg-shaped gondola in which a human “guinea pig” 
can be accelerated to 173 mph in less than seven 
seconds. Lower right photo shows the “guinea pig” 
strapped in position in the gondola with instruments 
to measure his heart rate, blood pressure, respira- 
tion, and brain waves under varying conditions of 
flight. At the same time he is viewed by television, 
X-ray, and motion picture cameras. 





A Yalu River power plant at Suiho, said to be 
the largest in the Orient, erupts smoke and debris 
(below) under the dive-bombing of Navy AD 
“Skyraiders” during recent attacks on North Ko- 
rean power installations. Its rated capacity was 
700,000 kilowatts. 






















Sharpshooting Marines set two new world rec- 
ords in the recent international matches at Oslo, 
Norway. Maj Harry Reeves made history by shoot- 
ing 579 out of a possible 600 in the individual cen- 
terfire pistol competition. A four-man U. S. team, 
three of which were Marines, 
set a world record in the 
rapid-fire .22 caliber match 
with an aggregate score of 
2304 out of a possible 2400. 


Marine MajGen Alfred L. 
Noble has been assigned as 
chief of the military assis- 
tance advisory group to The 
Netherlands. Dutch Marines 
studied amphibious warfare 
under him at Camp Lejeune 
in 1944. He holds the rank 
of Commander in the Order 
of Orange Nassau, awarded 
by the Dutch crown. 
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to make certain you’re not committing a 


$10,000 0 


@ “WHAT Is LIFE INSURANCE? WHY SHOULD I HAVE 
it? What is ‘adequate protection’?” You undoubted- 
ly know the answers to these simple questions about in- 
surance. But suppose we dig a little deeper? 


“What happens if my wife and I are killed in an acci- 
dent? Who gets the money, and how do they get it? 
How many beneficiaries should | list?” 


If you can answer the above questions you may not 
care to read this article and yet, insurance is such a broad 
field that even the experts are still learning new angles. 
In the insurance game there are angles on top of angles 
and government insurance, as a special type, has its 
share. In order to prepare your government policy in a 
way which will most benefit your family, you must know 
certain fundamental facts. In government insurance, even 
more than in commercial insurance, these really impor- 
tant fundamentals are too frequently given only super- 
ficial attention by both the insurance officer and the ser- 
viceman who is seeking information. 

Why do you have an intangible item like government 
life insurance? For protection, of course. You want 
the assurance that only life insurance can give you. You 
want to know that your wife and children will be pro- 
vided for if death suddenly removes your personal sup- 
port and protection. When you contracted your govern- 
ment policy you took the initial step toward such assur- 
ance and knowledge, but just having it isn’t enough. 
Your family is entitled to the fullest protection available 
under the very lenient terms of your policy. These people 
are your beneficiaries. When you first took out the 
policy there may have been only one_ beneficiary, 
perhaps your mother or father, or even a distant 
relative. Perhaps you didn’t bother to designate anyone 
as your beneficiary. In any case, chances are that you 
didn’t bother to elect any particular form of settlement. 
The various forms of settlement which may be selected by 
you are known as your options. Taken tegether, your 
beneficiaries and options are by far the most important 
features of your family’s protection. 
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Look over your government insurance policy 








VERSIGHI 


By MSgt John Bois 


Let’s take a look at that law about beneficiaries which 
applies to those of you who had a government policy in 
force prior to the Servicemen’s Insurance Acts of 1951, 
and who still have it. That law permits you to designate 
any person, or persons, firm, corporation, or other legal 
entity, including your estate, as your principal bene- 
ficiary. Any beneficiaries you list besides your princi- 
pals are known as contingent beneficiaries. Should your 
principal beneficiary die before you, your insurance will 
be paid without undue delay to these contingent bene- 
ficiaries in the order you designate. 


® THE LISTING OF BENEFICIARIES may seem superfluous 
to you. You may ask, “Why should I name names? The 
government will see that my insurance goes to the right 
people.” Sounds logical, but in this case government is 
not concerned with “right” and “wrong.” Its obliga- 
tion is to pay insurance proceeds to the person or per- 
sons you last listed as principal beneficiaries and, in the 
event of their death, to the person or persons you last 
listed as contingent beneficiaries. If you fail to desig- 
nate beneficiaries, or if none of your designated bene- 
ficiaries are alive at the time of your death, the proceeds 
of your government life insurance policy will be paid to 
your estate. This does not mean that the people you 
wanted to leave that money to are going to get it. It 
means that the laws of the state in which you were living 
go into operation, through court and legal processes,” 
and eventually your estate is divided among living heirs 
who may have a valid claim to it. It is obvious that if 
you are guilty of neglecting to designate beneficiaries you 
are certainly not planning adequate protection for those 
for whom you wish to provide. 

On a par with failure to designate is failure to keep 





1Unless there are no living heirs, in which case payment would 
not be made because your estate would legally revert to the state 
in which you died. 

2All of which takes a part of those proceeds for expenses and 
reduces the total value of the estate by executor’s fees. 
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your designation abreast of your current situation and 
desires. In the same manner as wills, beneficiary desig- 
nations should be reviewed periodically and whenever a 
change occurs. Policy owners, both civilian and govern- 
ment, are notoriously lax in this important phase of in- 
surance. Our courts are too frequently involved in con- 
troversies which are a direct result of this national laxity. 
Remember, if your principal beneficiary is living, your 
insurance can only be paid to that beneficiary, regardless 
of moral justice. There are many cases on this point in 
the records of the death claims division of the Veterans 
Administration. One which is of particular interest 
concerns a Marine who married several years before 
World War II. His wife died in child-birth and, by 
mutual consent, the child was taken into the home of 
his sister-in-law. When the war started this Marine ap- 
plied for NSLI and was granted a $10,000 policy. He 
named his child as the sole principal beneficiary. After 
the war he remarried and established a new home, to 
which his daughter was introduced. He filed a change 
of beneficiary, making his wife the principal and his 
child the contingent bene- 
ficiary. A few month later 
the marriage was an admit- 
ted failure. His wife had 
no interest in the child and 
since he couldn’t personally 
take care of her because of 
his active service, his daugh- 
ter was placed in a private 
institution while he sued for 
divorce. The suit progressed, 
but before the decree became 
final he was killed in an au- 
tomobile accident. Because 
he had neglected to keep his 
beneficiary designation up 
to date, his wife received the 
entire proceeds of his gov- 
ernment insurance, Since 
she made complete collection 
in one lump sum, his daugh- 
ter’s interest became void 
and she was turned over to 
the state as a destitute ward. if 

In examining your ownl 
particular need for protec- 
tion, you should allow for 
every possible contingency. 
The average married Marine, 
with one or more children, 
will want to designate his 
wife as the principal bene- 
ficiary. Unfortunately, that’s 
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about all the average Marine does. He lists his wife’s 
name and address, writes “full amount,” “100%,” or 
“$10,000” after her name, adds the fact that he wants 
her to have cash-on-the-barrelhead, and forgets about 
beneficiary designation. In other words, he does half 
a job, which is only a little better than nothing, and 
considers it thorough. This action ignores many possi- 
bilities such as multiple deaths. For example, in this age 
of high speeds and heavy traffic, approximately 50 per 
cent of all motor vehicle deaths are multiple. 


What happens to our average Marine’s $10,000 policy 
when both he and his wife are killed in the same acci- 
dent? Any children should naturally receive this money, 
but because the average Marine does not designate his 
children as contingent beneficiaries, the federal govern- 
ment is not interested in them except as claimants to 
their parents’ estate, on par with any other claimants who 
can establish legal eligibility. Any insurance proceeds 
eventually reaching the children will be through the laws 
of the state having jurisdiction. Legal involvement of 
this nature means an expense which will be charged by 
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the court against the estates of the parents. Another 
slice of the proceeds is removed by death taxes,*® because, 
while government insurance proceeds paid direct to a 
beneficiary are not taxable, proceeds paid to an estate 
are. To avoid such legal involvement and to divorce 
government proceeds from court action on an estate, 
the average Marine should list his children as contingent 
beneficiaries to share and share alike. If the children 
are minors it is advisable to designate an adult as trustee 





of these proceeds. The government, since it cannot make 


direct payments to minors, would insist on a court-ap- 
pointed guardian unless the insured made such a desig- 
nation prior to his death. Figure 1 is an illustration of 
this type of beneficiary designation. The children are 
added as a further precaution, insuring their right should 
the trustee be deceased before the insured and his wife. 
If a trustee is designated, a trust agreement must be 
legally executed between the insured and the trustee. This 
agreement does not have to be filed with the Veterans 
Administration since it will make payments to any per- 
son you list, but a court-certified copy in your insurance 
file will further protect the children. A trustee need not 
be an individual because a bank, corporation, or other 
legal entity is acceptable. The advantage of naming a 
trustee is that your desires are executed and not those 
of an impersonal court which might select a distant rela- 
tive whom you would consider undesirable. 





3Both estate and inheritance taxes are deducted. 
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When a lump-sum settlement is authorized by the in. 
sured, the statement in Figure 1 under the wife’s name 
becomes a very important and necessary addition.* With. 
out such a statement the children are not guaranteed 
the entire proceeds even though they are listed as con. | 
tingent beneficiaries. If a lump-sum settlement has been 
selected by the insured and the principal beneficiary is 
living at the time of the insured’s death, contingent bene- 
ficiaries legally cease to exist as interested parties in the 
insurance settlement even though the principal beneficiary 
dies before making claim. Therefore, when lump-sum 
settlement is involved, and a multiple death involving 
both parents occurs, determination must be made re- 
garding the order of death before any proceeds are paid. 
If it is determined that the wife died first, the children 
will get the proceeds because, if the principal beneficiary 
is deceased when the.insured dies, the .contingent .bene- 
ficiaries become principals. However, if it is determined 
that the insured died before his wife, the proceeds must 
be paid to her as the only principal beneficiary, and if 
she dies before payment can be made, it must be made 
to her estate and it then becomes subject to legal action. 
The children are relegated to a claimant’s status just as if 
they had not been designated as contingents. The deter- 
mination as to who died first is often difficult. If the 
medical examiner or coroner can not make this deter- 
mination, the Veterans Administration adjudicator must 
comply with the state laws of the state in which the mul- 
tiple death occured. This means that the children’s fate, 
as far as the father’s government insurance is concerned, 
depends on state legislation which varies greatly from 
state to state. 

For example, if the deaths occur simultaneously in 
New York, the law states that every party involved holds 
his own rights. Therefore, in New York the wife holds 
her legal position as principal beneficiary and the pro- 
ceeds go to her estate. In New Jersey, a common-law 
state, a complicated set of survival values is used. A male 
is considered to have outlived a female, an adult outlives 
a child, a young man outlives an old one, etc. Therefore, 
in New Jersey, it would be determined that the husband 
outlived the wife and that his contingent beneficiaries 
became principals at her death. 

In order to avoid any question of precedence in the 
event of a simultaneous multiple death, you should pro- 
tect any children by placing a statement on your bene- 
ficiary designation which will direct the government to 
pay the proceeds of your insurance to your wife only 
if she outlives you by 30 days. This statement will 
protect the children’s interests even if your wife should 
die several days after you. 





4This is true not only because of a possible multiple death, 
but because it is conceivable that a wife may die several days 
after her husband, either as a result of an accident or natural 
causes. 
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Two additional statements 
concerning children should 


also appear on beneficiary 
designations. The first is of 
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All previous designations of principal and contingent beneficiaries under National Service Life Insurance Policy 
NoFY_000 000 O00 are hereby canceled and it is directed that said insurance be paid from and after my death as follows: 





6. BENEFICIARY CHANGE OR DESIGNATION (Indicate whether Principal or Contingent) 





COMPLETE NAME AND ADDRESS OF EACH BENEFICIARY 
(If married woman, her own first and middle names and husband's last name 


RELATIONSHIP TO INSURED 


AMOUNT OF INSURANCE TO BE 
PAID TO EACH BENEFICIARY 
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te and thereby suffer re- " 
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duction due to death taxes at 

the expense of the living children. Both statements are 
shown in their proper place and form in Figure 2, which 
should be used when no trusteeship arrangements are 
made by the insured. If your particular case parallels 
those described; it would be advisable to file a Veterans 
Administration Form 9-336, prepared in accordance with 
the above information. 

If you do not have children and you desire that your 

parents, or other: contingent beneficiaries, receive your 
insurance in the event that both you and your wife 
suffer death in the same accident, the same manner of 
filing a beneficiary designation will protect the interest 
of these contingent beneficiaries should your wife be en- 
titled to lump-sum settlement and outlive you for one 
minute or one month. You may not restrict your wife’s 
claim for more than 30 days, but there is no minimum 
limit. Remember, without this protective clause concern- 
ing your principal beneficiary, the proceeds, if you select 
lump-sum settlement, will be paid to your wife’s estate, 
and her heirs, not necessarily yours, will ultimately re- 
ceive the money. 
@ THE SECOND IMPORTANT fundamental of intelligent in- 
surance planning involves a selection by you of the 
method of settlement you desire the government to make 
when it pays your insurance proceeds to your beneficiary. 
You, as the insured, are entitled to file this designation 
of option settlement now, and 


Pamphlet 9-3, Nov. 1950 (Rev.), available at any Armed 
Forces Special Service office or Veterans Administration 
office. 


Option 1 provides that your principal beneficiary will 
receive the face value of your policy in one lump-sum 
at your death. Selection of this method of settlement 
may only be authorized by you. 


OpTIoNn 2 guarantees your beneficiary from 36 to 240 
equal monthly installments ranging from 3 to 20 years. 
The number of guaranteed installments to be paid is 
selected either by you or your beneficiary and the amount 
of each installment decreases in proportion to an increase 
in the number of installments to be paid. However, the 
net gain increases when the number of installments to be 
paid is increased. For example, at face value $10,000, 
36 installements will provide $289.90 per month for 3 
years, a total of $10,436.40, while 240 installments will 
provide $55.10 per month for 20 years, a total of $13,- 
224.00. 

Option 3 provides your principal beneficiary with a 
lifetime monthly income. The amount paid each month 
is based on your beneficiary’s age at the time of your 
death. The government guarantees to pay 120 of these 


5Even though you have no children at this time, this statement 
should appear if you list a wife as your principal beneficiary. 


Figure 2 
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6. BENEFICIARY CHANGE OR DESIGNATION (Indicate whether Principal or Contingent) 
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COMPLETE NAME AND ADDRESS OF EACH BENEFICIARY 
(If married woman, her own first and middle names and husband's last name 


AMOUNT OF INSURANCE TO BE 
PAID TO EACH BENEFICIARY 
(Preferably fractions) 


RELATIONSHIP TO INSURED 
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installments, which means that should your principal 
beneficiary die before receiving 120 installments, the 
remaining installments will be paid to your contingent 
beneficiaries, if any are living, or to your estate if there 
are no living contingent beneficiaries. 


OpTION 4 also provides a lifetime monthly income for 
your principal beneficiary. The amount paid each month 
is also based on your beneficiary’s age at the time of your 
death, but the total installments guaranteed is that num- 
ber which will give a total equal to the face value of 
your policy. This type of settlement is termed “Refund 
Life Income” and the monthly installments are slightly 
lower than under Option 3 because of the increased 
amount guaranteed. 


If you do not select a specific option, the insurance 
proceeds are paid under Option 2 in 36 equal install- 
ments, however, your beneficiary may elect to receive the 
proceeds under any other option, except Option 1, or 
she may elect a greater number of installments under 
Option 2, up to 240. 


If you select Option 1, your beneficiary may change 
your designation to any one of the other three options 
which may better fit the need at that time. Should she 
select 2, 3, or 4 and die before all the guaranteed install- 
ments have been paid to her, the remaining unpaid in- 
stallments will be paid in one sum to her estate. There- 
fore, under Option 1, if your principal beneficiary is 
living at the time of your death, your contingent bene- 
ficiaries have no future direct entitlement to your insur- 
ance proceeds.® However, if you select 2, 3, or 4, the 
unpaid guaranteed installments, in the event of her death, 
will continue as installment payments to any living con- 
tingent beneficiary. If there is none living when your 
principal beneficiary dies, the cash value of such unpaid 
installments will be paid, not to your beneficiary’s estate, 
but to your estate. Therefore, under any option other 
than Option 1, your contingent beneficiaries are fully 
protected. 

There is no valid reason why you should not consider 
a combination of options. For instance, you can make 
a part of your insurance available to your wife immedi- 
ately upon your death under Option 1 and assign the 
remainder under some other option. 

It is generally felt that the lump-sum settlement (Op- 
tion 1) is the “best” option. Arguments against this 
opinion which point up the value of protecting contingent 
beneficiaries, life-income, and secure investment of pro- 
ceeds, are brushed aside by proponents of the “cash-on- 





6A widow at age 40, covered by a $10,000 policy receives under: 
Option 3 — $45.00 per month for life. 
Option 4 — $42.60 per month for life. 
If she dies before 120 installments are paid, the government will 
continue to pay under: 
Option 3 —a total of $5,400 
Option 4 — a total of $10,011 
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the-barrelhead” school, who accurately point out the fact 
that monthly installments under life-income options are 
too low to provide an adequate income for their wives 
and children. No one will argue that $40 to $50 per 
month is adequate. Ten thousand dollars in one lump. 
sum isn’t adequate either. At the rate of $200 per month 
it lasts a little over four years. In the meantime there 
is the matter of investment, or the safekeeping of the 
principal with monthly access to it, and there is the much 
more important question of what happens when the prin- 
cipal is exhausted. Under the life-income options, the 
payments, while meager, continue as long as the recipient 
is living. 

Since the amount paid to your beneficiary each month 
under a life-income option depends on the beneficiary’s 
age at the time of your death, it might be interesting to 
compute the total value of your present $10,000 govern- 
ment insurance policy in the following manner. 

The 1941 Standard Ordinary Tables of Mortality for 
females show that a woman of 30 years may expect about 
43 more life years. A widow who is 30 at the time of 
her husband’s death will receive $39.70 per month from 
a $10,000 policy in force under Option 3 for the rest 
of her life. Using the figures given in the annuity 
tables, she may expect to live to age 73 and the total 
payments from the government would then amount to 
$20,485.20—almost $500 more than double the face value 
of the original policy. 


@® THE FACT THAT YOU MAY have a term policy on 
which you pay no premiums, because of the Premium 
Waiver Clause in the 1951 Insurance Acts, in no way 
changes your right to designate beneficiaries and the 
method of payment to those beneficiaries. 

If, however, you cash-surrendered your policy; stopped 
your premium payments without requesting a premium 
waiver; failed to apply for government insurance prior to 
25 April 1951; entered active duty after 24 April 1951; 
or failed to renew your term if it expired prior to 25 
April 1951; you are no longer entitled to unrestricted 
beneficiary designation, or any designation of the method 
used to pay your beneficiary in the event of your death 
on active duty or within 120 days from the date of your 
discharge or release. 

Under any of the previously stated cases, while on 
active duty for a peroid of 14 days or more, you have a 
full $10,000 automatic coverage which is known as “Free 
Indemnity.” If your active duty exceeds 30 days, your 
coverage is further extended for a period of 120 days 
after discharge or separation from active duty. 

“Free Indemnity” and “Free Insurance” (a term policy 
on which premiums have been waivered) are, therefore, 
two entirely different things. If you have “Free Insur- 
ance,” you can use the information contained in this 
article. If you have “Free Indemnity,” there is little you 
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can do toward electing protection channels for your 
family while you remain on active duty. However, as 
soon as you are separated or retired, you may make ap- 
plication for the new type post-service National Service 
Life Insurance which is similar to present term policies 
except that premiums are lower, no dividends. will be 
paid, and the policies cannot be converted to permanent 
types of NSLI. The important thing to remember is that 
the privilege of designating and changing beneficiaries 
without restriction, and the privilege of selecting one of 
four different settlement options is available as soon as 
you are insured under that post-service type insurance. 
Information quoted above concerning amounts of install- 
ments payable in case of death will not be accurate for 
the post-service type insurance plans because calculation 
of settlement proceeds is at a lower interest rate, provid- 
ing less income for the beneficiary. 

Proceeds of the $10,000 “Free Indemnity” will be auto- 
matically paid upon certification of your death while eli- 
gible for “Free Indemnity” by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. This payment by law must go “only to the surviving 
spouse, child, or children (including a stepchild, adopted 
child, or an illegitimate child if the latter was designated 
as beneficiary by the insured), parent (including a step- 
parent, parent by adoption, or person who stood in loco 
parentes to the insured at any time prior to entry into 
active service for a period of not less than one year), 
brother or sister of the insured, including those of the 
half-blood and those through adoption.” 

You do have a right to designate beneficiaries within 
the classes listed. You are also entitled to designate the 
proportion of the principal amount to be paid to each 
designated beneficiary, and to change these designations 
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at will, as long as the changes do not designate benefici- 
aries outside of the relationships previously listed. 

If you make no designation, or if the designated per- 
sons do not survive you, the full indemnity will auto- 
matically be paid to the first eligible class of beneficiaries 
according to the order set forth above, and in equal 
shares if the class is composed of more than one person. 
If any part of the indemnity is not paid prior to the death 
of your beneficiary, the unpaid part will be paid to any 
named contingent beneficiary within the permitted classes. 
If no contingent has been named, it will be paid to the 
person or persons next entitled to priority as shown in 
the listed classes. 

To designate principal and contingent beneficiaries, as 
well as proportions of the principal, you must follow the 
instructions contained in ALNAV-55 which state that a 
signed statement of designations must be placed on the 
reverse side of form DD-93. This form is a standard page 
in your service record book or officer’s jacket. 

There are no options available regarding method of 
payment. “Free Indemnity” is paid in 120 equal monthly 
installments (10 years) with interest at the rate of 2% 
per cent per annum. For each $1,000 of “Free Indemnity” 
coverage, the monthly installment will amount to $9.29 
or $92.90 per month if all your coverage is “Free In- 
demnity.” 

It is very possible that you may have government 
policies in force which when totaled have a face value of 
less than $10,000. The difference between the face value 
and $10,000 would be “Free Indemnity” and subject to 
all the previously stated restrictions and limitations. How- 
ever, that portion of the $10,000 which is in government 
insurance can be controlled by applying those methods 
of designation which best suit your family’s needs. 

You can see that there is more to insurance than just 
taking out a policy and paying premiums. It is advisable, 
especially at this time, that you review your actions re- 
garding beneficiaries and options. If you can’t remem- 
ber exactly what provisions were made, submit new 
changes for both. Give your principal beneficiary an 
opportunity to aquire some knowledge of her rights and 
benefits now, when it can be accomplished under normal 
conditions. The value of insurance varies for each in- 
dividual case. Try to protect your beneficiaries by ac- 
curate designations so that they will receive the full value 
of your thoughtfulness, rather than any lesser amount. If 
your personal affairs are in order, you'll discover a lift 
in spirit and mind which will relieve you for more im- 
mediate tasks at hand. Decide what you want done with 
your insurance proceeds. If you don’t know how to ac- 
complish your desires, contact the Veterans Administra- 
tion or a good insurance counselor in your organiza- 
tion’s personal affairs office. Accurate information is 
available to you for the asking. Insurance mistakes can 
be corrected if you act now! US@# MC 
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BOOKS OF 





Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 












Of Ice and Men... 


ICE IS WHERE YOU FIND |T—Capt Charles W. Thom- 
as, USCG. 366 pages. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc. $4.50 





Ice 1s Where You Find It is a narrative of the author’s 
experiences in the polar regions as commanding officer 
of the Coast Guard cutter Northland and the icebreakers 
Eastwind and Northwind. During much of the war he 
operated in arctic waters on the Greenland patrot with 
the mission of eliminating weather stations which Ger- 
many attempted to maintain in this area. While in com- 
mand of the Eastwind, he succeeded in crashing farther 
north than any other ship had ever travelled under its 
own power. During the same patrol he accomplished the 
only capture at sea of an enemy surface war vessel made 
by a U.S. naval force during World War II. 

As skipper of the Northwind, Capt Thomas herded the 
ships of RAdm Cruzen’s task force which supported the 
1947 Byrd expedition to Little America. The next year 
he rounded out his ice experiences on the Bering patrol 
to the small, infrequently visited settlements of the Alas- 
kan coast. . 

This book is a collection of anecdotes and observations 
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built about the framework described. Beamed towards 
the general public, it is perhaps a little on the non-pro- 
fessional side for the military reader. Less interesting 
details detract from the force of the more important and 
fascinating events depicted, i.e., the Eastwind’s stealthy 
approach over a sea of ice to capture an enemy vessel 
held fast by the ice. And certainly the inclusion of more 
complete charts would enable the reader to follow more 
readily the voyages described. 

The author is modest in his attitudes—perhaps a little 
too much so—and remarkably candid. He casts light on 
the subtle discipline of the Coast Guard, tenuous in ap- 
pearance, but tangible, and resilient nevertheless. The 
spirit of the Coast Guard, a reflection of this discipline, 
was revealed to me not so long ago when the Eastwind 
sailed by, headed “downhill” and home at the conclusion 
of a particularly successful ice-escort task. Her announc- 
ing system and “bull horns” were broadcasting the re- 
cording, There Is Nothing Like a Dame. 

Reviewed by Col R. R. Van Stockum 


Warfare on a Shoestring . . . 


RED CHINA’S FIGHTING HORDES—LtCol Robert B. 
Rigg, USA. 378 pages, illustrated. Harrisburg: Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Company. $3.75 


The three serious looking officers sit cross-legged be- 
fore a soiled and wrinkled Japanese map that is spread 
on the ground. A tommy-gunner lurks nearby, suspi- 
ciously scanning the terrain and challenging, by eye or 
signal, those who approach. Dismounted messenger 
traffic flows in and out of the hollow where the map is 
spread. Suddenly a message arrives. It is written on 
the back side of an old wall poster. A finger points to a 
symbol on the map. A few words are exchanged and two 
of the officers look questioningly at the third. The com- 
missar nods. Dirt is brushed off the map, and the docu- 
ment is folded and stuffed into a worn leather case. The 
three men rise. The soldier with the tommy-gun asks, 
“Tso-ah?” Assent is nodded. The battalion command 
post moves forward quietly and without fanfare. 

The reader cannot escape the realism, detail, and time- 
liness which the author has woven into his narrative on 
























the development and operations of the Peoples Liberation 
Army and the hierarchy and the masses which control 
and support it. 





From the epic Long March of 8,300 miles in 1934, 
during which tens of thousands of Chinese Reds died or 
were killed, to the current conflict in Korea where thou- 
sands more are dying, the rise of the yellow hordes is 
carefully analyzed. Their brilliantly conceived and daring- 
ly executed guerrilla operations as well as their massive 
assaults against the Nationalists when the tide of battle 
turned against Chiang Kai-Shek forces in 1948, are also 
given detailed treatment. 

An assistant military attaché in China during the tur- 
bulent period 1945-48, LtCol Rigg was twice arrested by 
the Soviets and jailed by the Chinese Communists. His 
eye-witness report of the remarkable metamorphosis of 
Red China’s hordes from the ragged guerrillas of Yenan 
days to the present well organized and competently led 
forces opposing the United Nations in Korea, is the best 
and most recent account of the Chinese Communist fight- 
ing machine. 

The military reader will find in this book a thoroughly 
engrossing and accurate description and evaluation of 
the Chinese Communist Army’s strength and weaknesses, 
the character of its men and commanders, its weapons, 
its tactics and “shoestring” logistics, and its organization, 


training, and future development. 
Reviewed by Capt John A. Buck 
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ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Save money by buying your books from the 
GAZETTE Bookshop at a ten per cent dis- 
count from prices listed at right. We can 
supply you with all current books, and all 
older titles that are still in print. For your 
convenience, use the order blank on the re- 
verse side of this page. 














/ Cluck Lost 


For Marines 


Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC 
Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Cold Steel John J. Styers 
Coral and Brass Gen H. M. Smith 
Defense of Wake Monograph Hq USMC 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 
George Washington, Vols Ill & IV, set 
Douglas S. Freeman 
Guadalcanal Campaign Monograph Hq USMC 
Guidebook For Marines 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
‘Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War Il, 
Vols I-VIl, each Samuel E. Morison 
Leatherhead Sgt Norval E. Packwood, Jr. 
*Manual for Courts-Martial United States 1951 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines 
Monograph Hq USMC 
**History of Marine Corps Aviation in World War II 
Robert Sherrod 
Robert Sherrod 
Lynn Montross 
LtCol R. B. Rigg 


On to Westward 
Rag, Tag and Bobtail 
Red China's Fighting Hordes 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Short History of the Marine Corps (175th Anniversary 
Issue of Marine Corps GAZETTE) 
Sixth Marine Division 
Story of U.S. Marines Maj G. P. Hunt 
The Seizure of Tinian Maj Carl W. Hoffman 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Unit History 
Maj Frank O. Hough 


Unit History 


The Assault on Peleliu 
The Fourth Marine Division 
The Island War 
The Landing Party Manual 
The Ninth Marines Unit History 
The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division 

George McMillan 
The Third Marine Division Unit History 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 

Col F. B. Weiner 
tThe U. S. Marines and Amphibious War 

Isely and Crowl 

*This ls War David Douglas Duncan 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Correspondents 
War in Korea Marguerite Higgins 
*No Discount. 
**Special price to Marine Corps Assn. members—$4.50 
tSpecial price to Marine Corps Assn. members—$6.00 
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The Caine Mutiny Herman Wouk 
Matador Barnaby Conrad 
The Cruel Sea Nicholas Monsarrat 
The Saracen Blade Frank Yerby 
General 
Witness Whittaker Chambers 


The Sea Around Us Rachel L. Carson 
Submarine Edward L. Beach 
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Your subscription to the GazETTE will keep you up to date on the news and 
achievements of the Marine Corps and on the military developments in every 
branch of the service. Don’t miss an issue during the critical months ahead. 
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Members of the Military Profession . . . 


The Marine Corps Gazette is published 
monthly by the Marine Corps Association. It 
is your magazine — dedicated to disseminate 
knowledge, provide for advancement, foster 
spirit and traditions, increase efficiency, and 
to further the interests of the Armed Forces. 


All of the articles you read in the Gazette 
are contributed by officers and enlisted men 
on active duty or in reserve or retired status, 
and by civilians who also have a deep interest 
in your vocation. These articles are paid for 
at current space rates. 


We extend an invitation to you to share 


your professional thoughts with other readers 


of your magazine. It is not necessary that you 
be a skilled writer — your ideas are valuable. 
Submit them to the Gazette in narrative form 
or in a letter to the Editor. They will be given 
full consideration by our Editorial Board. 


Professionally yours, 


THE EDITORS 








